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From  the  Editor 


Following  the  Leadings  of  the  Spirit 
Together 

Coming  to  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  this  year  was  a culture  shock  because  I had  just 
spent  three  intensive  days  leading  an  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
(AFSC)  project  in  Mexico.  Returning  to  what  a young  Friend  called  the  “padded 
lifestyle”  of  North  Americans,  I felt  a little  overwhelmed  by  the  affluence  we  take  for 
granted.  Air  conditioning,  flush  toilets,  even  well-watered  lawns  seemed  like  extrava- 
gance. I even  marveled  at  the  toilet  paper! 

Where  we  worked,  in  a Mexican  community  less  than  30  miles  away  from  the 
University  of  San  Diego,  there  are  no  showers,  no  elegant  auditoriums,  no  cafeterias 
with  a superabundance  of  foods  to  choose  from.  We  used  pit  toilets,  drove  on  dirt 
roads,  purchased  purified  water  from  local  stores,  and  ate  beans  and  rice  and  some 
chicken.  We  lived  the  way  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  world  lives,  in  dust  and  squalor. 

Adjusting  to  this  “other  world”  hasn’t  been  easy  for  a privileged  norteamericano 
like  me,  but  it’s  been  worth  the  effort.  Each  project  has  been  an  incredible  learning 
experience  as  well  as  an  opportunity  to  connect  with  the  Mexican  people. 

This  year  thirty-five  adults  and  teens  volunteered  for  a weekend  project — our 
largest  group  so  far.  On  Saturday,  we  built  a house  for  a Mexican  family  out  of  garage 
doors,  a favorite  building  material  for  poor  families  in  colonias  (or  settlements)  around 
Tijuana.  We  were  joined  by  Mexicans  of  all  ages  as  we  ate  and  worked  together.  On 
Sunday,  we  did  a painting  project  at  Maclovio  Rojas,  a community  where  we  have 
worked  for  the  past  six  years  and  become  deeply  involved  with  their  struggles  for  land 
and  dignity.  On  Monday,  we  went  on  a border  tour  with  Christian  Ramirez,  new 
coordinator  of  the  AFSC  US/Mexico  Border  program. 

I was  pleased  that  things  went  well  because  this  was  my  last  project  as  coordinator 
of  this  program.  Nine  years  ago,  when  I had  a leading  to  do  help  start  this  program  and 
revitalize  the  spirit  of  Friends’  service,  I never  realized  how  much  I would  need  to 
learn,  how  many  deep  and  lasting  friendships  I would  make,  or  how  long  I would  be 
involved.  I am  very  grateful  to  God  and  to  Friends  whose  hard  work  and  dedication 
enabled  this  program  to  succeed. 

Lately  I have  felt  a strong  inner  leading  to  devote  my  time  and  energy  to  writing 
and  editing,  so  I resigned  from  the  AFSC  as  of  October  3 1 . 

Having  experienced  what  it  means  to  be  led  by  the  Spirit  to  places  I never  ex- 
pected to  go  (such  as  Mexico,  or  the  former  Soviet  Union),  I was  moved  by  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  Friends  who  spoke  of  their  efforts  to  follow  the  leadings.  Carin 
Anderson  and  Chris  Moore-Backman  spoke  of  their  work  with  the  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation  in  Colombia  and  share  their  experiences  with  us  in  this  issue.  Others 
spoke  of  their  work  in  Africa,  Pakistan,  the  Balkans,  and  here  in  the  prisons  of  the 
United  States.  We  look  forward  to  their  sharing  their  stories  in  future  issues  of  our 
magazine. 

To  be  Spirit-led  means  to  be  open  to  divine  possibilities  and  never  to  know  for 
certain  where  we  are  going  next,  or  how  we  are  going  to  get  there.  Fortunately,  we 
don’t  have  to  make  this  faith  journey  alone.  As  a community  of  Friends,  we  can  travel 
together,  sharing  each  other’s  burdens  and  joys,  as  well  as  each  other’s  stories. 


Friends  Bulletin  (USPS  859-220)  is  published  monthly  except  February  and  August  by  the  Friends  Bulletin  Corporation  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends  at  3303  Raintree  Ave,  Torrance  CA  90505.  Telephone:  310-325-3581.  Periodicals  postage  paid  at  Torrance,  CA,  90503 
and  at  additional  mailing  offices.  Printing  by  Printing  Graphics,  21236  S Western  Blvd,  Torrance  CA  90501 . 
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Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  Epistle- 
2002 


To  Friends  everywhere, 

Greetings  from  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting’s 
56th  annual  gathering,  July  22nd  to  27th, 
2002. 

As  we  gathered  in  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia, we  were  comforted  by  our  com- 
ing together  even  as  we  were  reminded 
of  the  challenges  we  face,  both  individu- 
ally and  corporately.  We  were  acutely 
aware  of  our  many  concerns  for  the 
world.  The  events  of  September  1 1th  and 
its  aftermath  gave  new  significance  to  the 
question,  “What  canst  thou  say?”  Reports 
from  our  Monthly  Meetings  told  of  our 
responses  and  our  advocacy  for  alterna- 
tives to  war. 

The  tone  of  our  gathering  was  set  by 
Friends  who  told  of  their  healing  minis- 
tries in  Burundi,  Kosova,  Pakistan,  Co- 
lombia, and  in  the  California  prison  sys- 
tem. Their  stories  moved  many  to  tears. 
We  were  reminded  that  tears  are  a mes- 
sage from  the  Spirit,  and  that  love  is  made 
visible  through  the  Spirit.  In  one-to-one 
connection,  Spirit  calls  to  Spirit  to  evoke 
a different  consciousness  that  enlarges  the 
definition  of  family.  One  Friend 
prompted  us  to  remember  what  we  al- 
ready knew — that  we  need  community 
support  to  sustain  our  personal  non-vio- 
lence. 

Finding  and  following  our  leadings 
was  a recurrent  theme  throughout  our 
gathering.  We  sensed  the  need  to  revive 
the  tradition  of  the  released  Friend.  The 
Spirit  has  transforming  power  in  the  lives 
both  of  those  who  are  called  to  non-vio- 
lent witness  and  the  communities  that 
nurture  them.  The  personal  ministry  of 
Friends  needs  to  become  the  work  of  the 
Meeting.  Meetings  were  urged  to  offer 
financial  and  emotional  support  along 
with  critical  dialogue  while  providing  a 
community  in  which  to  hold  personal 
ministries  accountable. 

Our  State  of  the  Meeting  Reports  re- 
vealed a great  willingness  among  Friends 
to  be  used  in  the  service  of  the  Spirit.  But 


Worship  sharing  group:  I.  to  r.,  Sandra  Gey, 

Oliver  Ryder,  Tanna  Moontaro,  Carolyn 

Stevens,  Mike  Dunn,  and  Chuck  Orr. 

Photo  by  Marybeth  Webster. 

it  also  revealed  our  struggle  to  find  our 
corporate  witness.  The  question  stays 
with  us,  “Who  are  we  beyond  a mutually 
caring  faith  community?”  One  Friend 
urged  us  to  understand  that  social  justice 
is  inseparable  from,  and  contained  within, 
the  context  of  Earth-justice. 

We  happily  celebrated  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  Friends  Committee  on 
Legislation  and  the  significant  role  it 
plays  as  a Quaker  presence  in  California’s 
stuje  capital. 

A deep  and  loving  concern  was  ex- 
pressed for  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  as  a Spirit-led  organization. 
There  were  questions  about  the  structure 
of  the  organization  and  the  relationship 
between  the  Regional  and  National  of- 
fices. We  hold  AFSC  in  the  Light  and 
express  our  loving  support  for  our  Re- 
gional Office  staff  and  for  AFSC’s  work 
in  the  world,  nationally  and  internation- 
ally. 

We  were  grateful  to  our  Finance 
Committee  for  a budget  designed  to  give 
more  opportunities  for  us  to  respond  to 
the  call  of  the  Spirit,  for  the  Spirit  is 
moving  strongly  among  us. 

Tears  came  again  at  our  memorial 
plenary  with  the  clear  message  that  we 
are  part  of  one  another. 

In  the  Divine  Spirit  that  unites  us  all, 

Shan  Cretin,  Clerk 
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A Night  in 
Colombia 

By  Carin  Anderson 

“If  the  soldiers  come,  will  you  talk  to  them?” 
Even  in  this  darkness  I can  feel  the  clarity 
of  her  eleven- year  old  gaze. 

“Yes,”  I say,  in  the  most  comforting 
voice  I can  muster. 

“Will  you  talk  to  them  in  English  or  in 
Spanish?” 

An  hour  ago,  out  on  the  soccer  field,  a 
friend  had  come  to  us  with  news  we  had 
hoped  never  to  hear. 

Armed  men,  he  said,  had 
been  seen  passing  through  a 
nearby  community,  asking  if  the 
path  they  were  on  led  to  our  vil- 
lage. 

Within  minutes,  we  were 
back  at  the  house.  The  com- 
munity leaders  were  gathering, 
and  mothers,  fathers  and  grand- 
parents—small  backpacks  and 
children  in  hand—  were  begin- 
ning to  congregate  in  front  of 
our  door.  Others  had  already 
fled  up  the  mountain  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  homes  of  friends 
and  family. 

Suddenly  we  were  chang- 
ing our  clothes  and  shoes,  and 
packing  our  bags— satellite 
phone,  candles,  flashlights,  water,  and  the 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  flag— to  mark 
the  mountain  hideout  in  which  we  might 
soon  find  ourselves  and  our  campesino 
friends.  Outside  in  the  approaching  dark- 
ness, those  who  had  not  chosen  to  flee  were 
meeting  to  discuss  our  plan  of  action.  No- 
body knew  who  the  armed  men  were. 

Beneath  the  hushed  tones  of  the  lead- 
ers lay  the  silent  fear  of  the  village.  If  it 
was  the  paramilitary,  and  if  they  were  in- 
deed headed  toward  us,  there  was  little 
doubt  what  was  in  store.  In  the  experience 
of  this  community,  the  paramilitary  doesn’t 
come  without  killing. 

This  small  Colombian  village  of  La 
Union  is  the  agricultural  settlement  of  the 
internationally  recognized  Peace  Commu- 
nity of  San  Jose  de  Apartado.  Five  years 
ago,  in  the  midst  of  an  increasingly  violent 


civil  war,  this  community  made  a formal, 
public  commitment  to  nonviolent  resistance, 
neutrality,  and  collective  farming.  San  Jose 
de  Apartado  sits  in  Colombia’s  northern  re- 
gion of  Uraba,  one  of  the  most  hotly  con- 
tested and  resource-rich  areas  of  this  war- 
tom  country.  Since  the  community’s  decla- 
ration of  nonviolence,  it  has  been  the  target 
of  continual  human  rights  violations  by  the 
paramilitary  forces  that  control  the  region. 

Less  than  two  years  ago,  the  paramili- 
tary entered  La  Union  through  roads  pa- 
trolled by  the  Colombian  army. 

After  gathering  the  entire  community 
in  the  village  center,  they  murdered  six  com- 
munity leaders. 

According  to  witnesses,  an  official 
military  helicopter  was  seen  flying  overhead 
during  the  massacre. 


Last  July,  the  paramilitary  again  en- 
tered, and  killed  17-year-old  Alexander 
Guzman  as  he  attempted  to  escape. The 
people  of  La  Union,  terrified  and  grieving, 
fled  to  the  main  settlement  of  the  Peace 
Community,  where  they  were  taken  in  by 
friends  and  family.  Days  later,  summoning 
their  courage  and  their  commitment  to  the 
vision  of  peaceful  resistance,  they  returned 
to  their  land. 

It  is  now  April,  and  I am  here  to  wit- 
ness this  living  example  of  the  nonviolence 
our  world  so  desperately  needs.  I am  here, 
also,  to  support  the  work  of  my  partner, 
Chris  Moore-Backman,  who  is  accompany- 
ing this  village  on  behalf  of  the  Fellowship 
of  Reconciliation  (FOR).  He  and  his  co- vol- 
unteer, Lily  Ray,  have  been  here  since  Feb- 
ruary. The  Colombia  Peace  Presence  is  a 
new  project  of  the  FOR  Colombia  Program, 


and  was  created  at  the  request  of  the  Peace 
Community.  La  Union’s  plea  for  interna- 
tional witness  arose  from  its  experience  of 
deep  vulnerability  to  the  paramilitary’s  tac- 
tics of  terror,  and  of  the  clear  ties  between 
the  paramilitary  and  the  Colombian  army. 
These  ties— documented  by  Amnesty  Inter- 
national, Human  Rights  Watch,  and  the  US 
State  Department— make  state  protection 
from  assassination  and  massacre  almost 
nonexistent.  The  eyes  of  the  international 
community,  leaders  of  the  Peace  Commu- 
nity tell  me,  are  La  Union’s  best  hope  for 
protection. 

And  this  hope  is  evident  tonight.  As  the 
light  fades,  and  the  fear  rises,  more  and 
more  people  make  their  way  to  the  FOR 
house.  So  we  light  a candle,  and  invite  them 
in.  As  I look  around,  I see  pain  in  these 
faces.  Solemn,  weary,  quiet. 
They  have  lived  this  before. 

The  leaders  decide  that 
because  of  the  darkness  and 
the  danger  it  might  bring  if  we 
flee,  it  would  be  safest  to  stay 
in  La  Union.  They  tell  us  that 
we  will  all  spend  the  night  to- 
gether, in  and  around  the  larg- 
est house  in  the  community, 
and  take  turns  keeping  watch. 

And  so  here  we  are.  On 
the  floor  of  the  bodega,  sur- 
rounded by  sleeping  families. 
A single  candle  burns,  and 
rain  has  begun  to  fall.  Nearby 
a young  man  dozes  in  a chair, 
and  a teenage  boy  sleeps  on  a 
wooden  bench  along  the  wall. 
A few  inches  from  me,  a small  child  lies 
with  her  brothers  and  sisters.  My  1 1 -year- 
old  friend  sleeps  nearby.  Outside,  raindrops 
mix  with  the  quiet  murmur  of  the  leaders’ 
voices. 

I gaze  at  the  sleeping  children.  How  is 
it,  I wonder,  that  the  world  allows  such  bla- 
tant injustice,  such  terror  and  grief  to  be  in- 
flicted on  civilian  families  who  simply  seek 
to  live  and  collectively  work  their  land? 
How  is  it,  that  in  the  name  of  “the  war 
against  terrorism,”  our  government  sends 
increasing  amounts  of  aid  to  a military  that 
continues  to  collaborate  with  the  paramili- 
tary—the  group  responsible  for  nearly  80% 
of  the  human  rights  abuses  in  Colombia? 
How  is  it  that  we  allow  this? 

The  crickets  softly  sing  to  the  last  drops 
of  night  rain.  The  candle  bums.  We  sleep 
with  our  shoes  on.  □ 


/ \ 

The  goals  of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  Colombia 
Program  are  to  support  the  Peace  Community  of  San  Jose 
de  Apartado,  Colombia,  in  their  commitment  to  justice  and 
nonviolence,  and  to  inform  and  involve  concerned  US  citi- 
zens about  the  conflict  in  Colombia,  US  policy  towards  it, 
and  about  nonviolent  alternatives  to  the  war  and  political 
violence.  FOR  volunteers  accompany  the  peace  community, 
sharing  the  lives  of  the  peasant  farmers  striving  for  a life  in 
peace  and  dignity  and  acting  as  human  rights  observers  on 
behalf  of  the  international  community.  For  a monthly  up- 
date on  this  and  other  peace  efforts  in  Colombia,  or  to  find 
out  how  you  can  become  involved,  contact  the  Colombia  Pro- 
gram at  415-495-6334  or  <forcolombia@igc.org>. 
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New  Life  and 
Innocence  in 
the  Midst  of 
War 


by  Chris  Moore-Backman 

(First  printed  in  Fellowship  magazine) 

Let  me  introduce  you  to  Angelica,  the 
newest  member  of  the  Peace  Commu- 
nity of  San  Jose  de  Apartado,  bom  early 
Tuesday  morning,  May  14,  2002,  here  in 
the  settlement  of  La  Union.  I’m  unable  to 
share  the  statistics  we  Northamericans  are 
used  to  hearing  and  sharing  when  a new 
child  arrives,  as  at  the  time  of  Angelica’s 
birth  there  was  no  scale  to  determine  her 
pounds  and  ounces.  Nor  was  there  a mea- 
suring tape  handy  to  measure  her  little  body 
from  head  to  toe.  But  rest  assured,  as  I’m 
sure  her  loving  parents,  Maria  and  Alberto, 
would  proudly  inform  you,  she’s  just  right 
in  each  and  every  category.  And  my  first 
visit  with  Angelica  this  morning,  her  sec- 
ond morning  among  us,  served  to  verify  the 
fact! 

Under  the  most  comfortable  and  secure 
circumstances  our  words  fail  adequately  to 
describe  the  miracle  and  mystery  of  a 
baby’s  birth.  How  utterly  precious  this  new 
child,  this  new  beginning.  For  me,  though, 
viewed  in  the  context  of  this  community’s 
daily  life  and  circumstances,  the  birth  of 
baby  Angelica  takes  on  an  even  more  inde- 
scribable aspect. 

Only  a few  short  hours  after  Angelica 
was  born,  the  attention  of  the  people  here 
was  quite  suddenly  turned  elsewhere.  In  the 
distance  a helicopter  could  be  faintly  heard. 
The  sound  grew  a little  louder,  and  a little 
louder  still,  and  from  within  the  low-lying 
clouds,  those  with  stronger  eyes  than  mine 
could  make  out  the  shape  of  the  aircraft  now 
and  then  as  it  circled  a zone  about  a day's 
hike  away.  In  time,  the  sound  of  the 
helicopter’s  propeller  and  engine  was 
drowned  out  by  the  distinctly  louder  per- 
cussive rumble  of  machine  gun  rounds,  pre- 


Photo by  Chris  Moore-Backman 

sumably  fired  from  the  helicopter  into  the 
jungle  below.  No  one  could  tell  whether  the 
helicopter  was  paramilitary  or  official  mili- 
tary, and  as  usual  I was  far  more  interested 
in  the  distinction  than  the  campesinos  of 
La  Union.  They  have  suffered  violence  too 
many  times  at  the  hands  of  the 
paramilitaries  and  the  army,  and  often  the 
two  combined,  to  fuss  much  over  distin- 
guishing who’s  who. 

After  forty-five  minutes  or  so  of  inter- 
mittent machine  gun  fire  the  helicopter  flew 
off,  as  quickly  as  it  had  come,  leaving  La 
Union  with  only  its  most  familiar  sounds. 
As  I sat  there  considering  the  day’s  events 
— and  listening  to  horses’  hoofbeats,  sing- 
ing birds,  grunting  pigs  and  cackling  hens 
— it  occurred  to  me  that  the  fighting  that 
was  happening  a day’s  hike  away  could  eas- 
ily and  quickly  move  this  way.  Only  two 
weeks  ago,  after  all,  paramilitaries  killed 
three  campesinos  right  “next  door,”  in  the 
neighboring  settlement  of  Porvenir.  In  typi- 
cal fashion  the  paramilitaries  passed  then- 
judgment  and  exacted  their  horrible  pun- 
ishment on  those  three  men — a father,  his 
son,  and  his  son’s  first  cousin — using  their 
usual  criteria:  “If  you’re  not  with  us,  you’re 
against  us”. 

In  the  wake  of  those  latest  murders,  one 
of  La  Unidn’s  much  loved  and  respected 
families  decided  to  leave  the  Peace  Com- 


munity. One  morning  the  Arango 
family — children,  adults,  and  el- 
ders— simply  packed  their  things, 
said  their  goodbyes,  and  began  mak- 
ing their  way  to  Medellin.  Like 
thousands  of  other  Colombian 
campesinos  before  them,  the 
Arangos  stepped  away  from  the  life, 
land,  community,  and  home  that 
they  have  known  for  years,  in  search 
of  safety.  I’m  told  that  they  have 
family  in  Medellin  and  that  their 
chances  of  finding  work  are  prob- 
ably pretty  good. 

When  the  Arango  family  left, 
no  one  in  La  Union  held  it  against 
them.  The  longing  for  safety  is  felt 
and  intimately  known  by  every 
member  of  the  Peace  Community, 
and  the  question  of  whether  to  stay 
or  leave  is  always  present  with  them, 
just  beneath  the  surface.  Here  in  La 
Union,  the  people  are  reminded  con- 
stantly that  their  choice  to  partici- 
pate in  the  community’s  project  of 
non-violent  resistance  carries  stakes  that  are 
about  as  high  as  they  come.  And  yet,  the 
community  continues — as  they  have  now 
for  over  five  years — in  defense  of  their  way 
of  life,  a most  honorable  way  of  life,  and 
their  dignity  as  human  beings. 

For  me,  though,  the  sheer  weight  of  this 
project’s  stakes  has  only  now  begun  to  be- 
come clear  and  quite  real  for  me.  Such  is 
the  grace  of  a newborn  child  and  the  won- 
der of  holding  her  in  your  hands.  Indeed, 
as  I think  about  my  three-plus  months  here 
so  far,  living  and  accompanying  the  people 
of  La  Union,  I realize  that  nothing  has 
taught  me  more  about  the  Peace 
Community’s  resistance — or  our  small  con- 
tribution as  accompaniers  here — than  the 
beauty,  innocence,  and  vulnerability  of 
baby  Angelica. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  Arango  family 
chose  to  leave,  and  the  community’s  warm 
wishes  and  prayers  went  with  them.  This 
week  a child  is  bom,  and  in  her,  and  with 
her,  the  community  celebrates  the  possibil- 
ity of  a different  future.  Life  is  so  resilient 
— so  wonderfully  stubborn!  And  so  we 
shouldn’t  be  surprised,  I’m  beginning  to 
learn,  that  three  other  women  of  La  Unidn 
are  currently  with  child,  awaiting  this 
most  common  of  miracles.  Life  contin- 
ues. In  spite  of  the  violence  and  darkness 
all  around,  life  continues  here  in  such 
beautiful  ways.D 
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AFSC  Brings 
Colombia  to  San 
Francisco  School 

by  Paula  Stinson 
AFSC  Emergency  and  Material  Aids 
(EMAP)  Assistant 


What’s  the  first  word  that  comes  into 
your  mind  when  you  think  of  the 
country  of  Colombia?  Drugs?  Mafia?  Mur- 
ders? How  about  flowers?  Lush  valleys? 
Works  of  art  and  golden  jewelry?  How 
about  pop  singer  Shakira — a work  of  art  in 
her  own  right!  All  of  these  things  are  also 
from  Colombia — the  real  Colombia! 

On  Wednesday,  May  15th,  2002,  the 
AFSC  Emergency  and  Material  Aid  Pro- 
gram (EMAP)  teamed  up  with  Colombian 
musician  Alejandro  Moreno  to  present  the 
songs,  sounds  and  sights  of  Colombia  to 
students  in  grades  1 -6  at  Live  Oak  Elemen- 
tary School  in  the  Potrero  Hill  neighbor- 
hood of  San  Francisco  as  a kick-off  to  the 
two  week  “Kits  for  Kids”  art  kit  collection. 
Special  boxes  draped  in  the  distinctive  “ Paz 
for  Colombia ” poster  stood  waiting  in  the 
entrance  for  donations.  The  school-wide 
campaign  would  not  have  happened  with- 
out the  exceptional  dedication  and  hard 
work  of  teacher  Anna  Clark,  who  was  at- 
tracted to  the  service  aspect  of  the  project. 
She  learned  about  it  because  a parent  sent 
in  a flyer  to  the  director  of  the  school. 


Alejandro,  wearing  his  red,  blue  and 
yellow  soccer  jersey,  played  tapes  and 
showed  slides  of  the  natural  beauty  and 
richness  of  his  homeland.  There  was  no  talk 
of  war  or  suffering,  only  stories  about 
Alejandro’s  abuela  (grandmother),  of  the 
fruits  and  treats  he  ate  growing  up  in 
Medellin  and  of  the  distinguished  artists 
and  writers  who  have  come  from  Colom- 
bia. 

“How  many  people  have  heard  of  Co- 
lombia?” I asked.  Not  a hand  went  up. 
“How  many  of  you  have  heard  about  the 
refugees  in  Afghanistan?  What  would  you 
feel  like  if  you  were  a refugee?” 

You  would  need  money. ..You  would 
need  blankets...  You  would  need  your  mom 
and  dad...  came  the  responses. 

“If  you  were  a refugee,”  I continued, 
“what  could  you  do  if  someone  sent  you 


Demo  at  the  Border 
During  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting 

by  Forrest  Curo 

San  Diego,  CA 

Friday,  July  26,  2002,  I joined  a brief 
vigil  at  Border  Fields  State  Park,  where 
the  long  US/Mexico  border  fence  ends 
at  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  participants 
were  from  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting. 

Christian  Ramirez,  Director  of  the 
US/Mexico  Border  Project  for  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee,  spoke 
briefly  to  the  group  about  the  hundreds 
of  people  who  have  died  crossing  the 
border  since  Operation  Gatekeeper 
forced  Mexicans  seeking  work  into  rug- 
ged desert  routes  to  the  east. 
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Younger  (high-school  age)  Friends 
from  our  Junior  Yearly  Meeting  then  de- 
scended the  slopes  down  to  the  beach, 
where  they  carried  on  enthusiastic  con- 
versations with  Mexicans  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence.  Older  Friends  remained 
uphill  near  the  parking  lot,  strung  out 
along  the  fence  with  signs,  silently  bear- 
ing witness  against  this  evil  barrier  be- 
tween people. 

When  I’d  taken  enough  pictures,  I sat 
on  a bench  by  the  last  remaining  blank 
signs,  wondering  what  to  write  on  mine. 
A Border  Patrol  SUV  pulled  up  and  a 
young  Hispanic  man  came  out  to  talk. 
When  he  saw  me  picking  up  my  camera, 
he  said:  “Don’t  take  a picture  of  me!” 

He  asked  if  I was  the  leader  of  the 
group,  and  I told  him,  no.  I wasn’t  sure 
who  the  leaders  were,  if  we  had  any.  He 
said  that  we  should  tell  the  people  down 
at  the  fence  that  it  was  illegal  to  buy  any- 


these  art  supplies?”  I said,  holding  up  the 
art  kit. 

You  could  make  toys... you  could  draw 
pictures  of  your  house...  you  could  write  a 
story  about  yourself  and  then  maybe  you 
would feel  better. 

So  when  these  children  who  live  on  the 
outskirts  of  Silicon  Valley  were  asked  about 
sending  things  to  refugees,  instead  of  want- 
ing to  send  gameboys,  DVDs  or  sophisti- 
cated electronic  toys,  all  waved  their  hands 
and  nodded  their  heads  at  the  mention  of 
art  supplies.. .It  would  feel  good  to  me  ...It 
would  feel  good  to  them.. .It  would  help 
someone  else.D 


Since  1917,  the  Emergency  and  Ma- 
terial Assistance  Program  (EMAP)  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  has 
been  providing  assistance  to  people  strug- 
gling for  survival  in  natural  or  human- 
made  emergencies. 

EMAP  offers  numerous  volunteer  and 
internship  opportunities  for  people  of  all 
ages,  skill  levels  and  backgrounds.  The 
program ’s  ongoing  campaigns,  which  in- 
clude the  collection  and  distribution  of  hy- 
giene and  school  kits,  are  very  popular 
among  students,  meetings  and  other  com- 
munities. 

EMAP  is  currently  focusing  on  the 
Iraq  crisis  by  appealing  for  cash  donations 
and  material  donations  in  the  form  of 
health  kits.  For  more  information  visit 
EMAP  website:  http://www.afsc.org/ 
ematasst.htm. 

thing  or  pass  anything  back  and  forth 
through  the  fence.  I said  there  was  no 
good  reason  he  couldn’t  tell  them  that 
himself. 

Then  I told  him  he  should  check  into 
the  laws  about  taking  pictures  of  uni- 
formed officers  on  police  duty,  because  I 
had  a perfectly  legal  right  to  do  so.  He 
objected:  “It  wouldn’t  be  a picture  of  a 
uniform;  it  would  be  a picture  of  me!  I 
don’t  want  you  taking  my  picture.” 

I asked  if  he  had  any  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  uniform  he  was  wearing. 
No,  he  said,  but  sometimes  he  had  to 
work  undercover.  Anything  he  had  to  do 
in  secret,  I told  him,  was  probably  not  a 
good  thing.  He  got  in  his  vehicle  and 
drove  down  the  trail  toward  the  beach. 

A little  later,  I came  upon  Ramirez, 
who  was  telling  about  a couple  he  had 
seen  recently,  kissing  through  the  fence. 
The  man  had  turned  out  to  be  a legal  US 
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resident,  while  his  wife  was  still 
applying  for  the  papers  she  needed 
to  join  him  here. 

I told  Ramirez  about  the  of- 
ficer who’d  objected  to  having  his 
picture  taken.  Ramirez  had  been 
present  a few  months  ago  when  an- 
other camera-shy  Border  Patrol 
rookie  attacked  and  arrested  a 
young  Chicano  for  videotaping 
him  at  a trolley  stop.  The  FBI  re- 
covered the  videotape  from  the  ru- 
ined camera,  made  a copy  and  re- 
turned the  original.  It  clearly 
shows  the  surprised  officer,  first 
trying  to  intimidate  the  camera- 
man, then  moving  in  on  him.  Next 
we  see  the  officer  in  a huddle  of 
other  rookies,  calling  someone  for 
advice. Then  a shot  of  the 
cameraman’s  bruises,  followed  by 
the  officer  returning  to  arrest  him.  He  was 
released  without  charges  after  a demon- 
stration brought  the  matter  to  public  at- 
tention, and  a lawsuit  is  underway. 


Photo  by  Forrest  Curo 

Ramirez  said  that  this  was  yet  an- 
other example  of  how  inadequately  the 
Border  Patrol  was  training  new  recruits. 


(Roberto  Martinez,  Ramirez’s  pre- 
decessor at  AFSC,  had  also  com- 
plained that  the  Patrol,  rapidly  ex- 
panding, was  hiring  people  faster 
than  they  could  properly  train  them.) 

The  officer,  meanwhile,  was 
down  on  the  beach,  sitting  in  his  ve- 
hicle. He  had  not  approached  the 
group  at  the  fence,  but  had  instead 
gotten  stuck  in  the  sand.  Quakers  of- 
fered to  push  him  out  of  the  hole,  but 
he’d  declined  their  help  and  was 
waiting  for  another  officer. 

As  my  wife  Anne  and  I were 
starting  to  leave,  a new  friend  of  ours 
asked  if  he  could  take  our  picture. 
Sure,  we  said.  We  shuffled  about, 
seeking  a good  place  to  stand  for 
this,  and  decided  that  another  Bor- 
der Patrol  vehicle,  parked  nearby, 
would  make  an  appropriate  back- 
ground. 

Our  friend  had  barely  enough  time 
to  photograph  the  jeep,  rapidly  speeding 
away.  □ 


"The  Deserts 
Cry  Out” 

by  Roberto  L.  Martinez 

The  deserts  of  Arizona  and  California 
cry  out  for  justice,  for  peace.  Anguish 
fills  the  air. 

Fists  are  raised.  Save  the  deer,  save  the 
elephant,  save  the  whale!  Save  the  children 
amidst  a modem  day  Slaughter  of  the  In- 
nocents. Who  among  us  would  dare  turn  a 
deaf  ear? 

But  who  will  save  the  people  of  the 
desert?  Who  will  stand  up  for  the  human- 
ity searching  for  the  promised  land?  The 
desert  sun  and  winter  nights  are  filled  with 
the  wail  of  children  crying  for  food  and 
water.  Death  comes  like  a thief  in  the  night. 

Where  is  the  outrage?  Where  is  the  of- 
ficial voice  from  the  East  saying,  “enough 
deaths,  enough  sorrow.”  Activists  cry  out, 
“let  my  people  go.” 

The  scar  on  our  land  called  the  US/ 
Mexico  border  is  like  an  open  wound  that 
never  heals.  Eight  years.  2,000  lives.  Still 


there  is  silence.  Still  we  hear  no  outrage. 

The  new  desert  flowers  do  not  bloom, 
only  bleach  in  the  hot  desert  sun.  The  desert 
sentinels  bear  silent  testimony  to  the  people 
of  the  desert  marching  by,  some  to  freedom, 
some  to  glory,  where  they  will  blossom 
again  in  the  presence  of  God. 

There  is  no  one  to  welcome  the 
Stranger,  the  Migrant  Face  of  God,  the  Up- 
rooted, or  the  displaced  souls  of  globaliza- 
tion. There  is  no  Statue  of  Liberty,  only  steel 
walls  and  guns,  and,  too  often,  violence. 

The  Innocents,  the  people  of  the  desert, 
the  unidentified,  have  not  died  in  vain.  They 
are  not  forgotten.  Their  names  are  written 
in  the  Book  of  Life  and  in  the  hearts  of  all 
who  bear  witness  to  the  struggle  for  human 
rights. 

God  calls  us  to  be  a people  without 
borders.  Un  Pueblo  Sin  Fronteras.  The 
flight  into  Egypt  is  re-enacted  every  day 
with  tragic  consequences.  Jesus,  Mary  and 
Joseph  would  be  turned  away  at  the  border 
today.  There  would  be  no  shelter,  no 
Posada , no  peace. 

We  call  on  all  Christians  and  people 
of  conscience  to  pray  for  peace  and  justice 
on  the  US/Mexico  border.  We  pray  for  the 
people  of  the  desert  that  the  sand,  like  the 
Red  Sea,  will  part  for  them  and  they  shall 
be  set  free  from  their  oppression.  □ 


A Word  of  Appreciation 

Roberto  Martinez,  who  served  as  director  of 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  US/ 
Mexico  Border  Program  for  20  years,  retired  De- 
cember 31,  2001.  A Chicano  Rights  and  human 
rights  activist  for  over  30  years,  Robert  earned 
the  respect  and  appreciation  of  his  community  as 
well  as  of  Friends  and  of  those  concerned  with 
human  rights  along  the  US/Mexico  border. 

As  part  of  the  AFSC  Border  Project,  he 
monitored  and  documented  border  enforcement 
abuses,  hate  crimes,  deaths  on  the  border  attrib- 
uted to  Operation  Gatekeeper.  He  also  monitored 
immigration  and  border  enforcement  national  poli- 
cies. The  Border  Project  is  part  of  a bi-national 
network  of  human  rights  observers. 

He  also  testified  at  state,  federal  and  inter- 
national hearings  in  the  US  and  Mexico  on  hu- 
man rights  and  border  related  issues.  The  AFSC’s 
annual  Human  Rights  Report  is  distributed  all  over 
the  country.  Also,  the  AFSC’s  Volunteer/Intem 
Program  attracts  students  and  volunteers  from  all 
over  the  country. 

In  March  of  1990  he  received  the  ACLU 
Norman  Pliscou  Civil  Rights  Award. 

In  December  of  1992  he  was  one  of  1 1 re- 
cipients worldwide  to  receive  the  prestigious  Hu- 
man Rights  Watch  Award  “ for  his  years  of  work 
as  a Human  Rights  Monitor.” 

In  October  of  1994  he  received  the  Civil 
Rights  Leadership  Award  from  the  California 
Association  of  Human  Rights  Organizations 
(CAHRO). 
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Queries  on 
Membership 

by  Krishna  Seshan 

San  Jose  Meeting 

As  our  Meeting  struggles  to  write  its 
bylaws  and  articles  of  incorporation, 
we  are  thrown  into  a conflict  about  what 
it  means  to  be  a member  of  Meeting  in  a 
philosophical/religious  as  well  as  legal 
sense.  These  two  issues  are  related  in  a 
way  that  I plan  to  explain  a little  later.  It 
is  clear  to  me  that  if  we  do  not  separate 
these  two  matters  in  our  thinking,  we  will 
not  move  forward  in  either  matter.  So  I 
write  this  brief  essay  to  help  myself  and 
others  to  gain  clarity  by  defining  the 
realms  of  these  issues.  I hope  that  this 
will  also  help  clarify  our  thinking  and 
feelings  on  these  divisive  matters. 

The  reason  that  these  two  disparate 
realms  are  brought  into  conflict  stems 
from  the  need  felt  by  some  to  state  in  our 
bylaws  that  some  percentage  of  our  of- 
ficers need  to  be  “Members  of  Meeting.” 
Others  feel  that  this  stipulation  is  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  may  also  be  impossible 
to  achieve  as  many  of  our  attendees  (in- 
cluding the  author)  are  conflicted  about 
being  a member  of  Meeting.  In  fact,  the 
time  may  come  when  none  of  the  clerks 
of  committees  or  of  Meeting  will  be  mem- 
bers. 

While  the  legal  matter  may  be 
simple,  the  spiritual/philosophical  con- 
flict goes  much  deeper  and  is  more  subtle. 
Below  are  some  of  the  arguments  I have 
heard  and  have  cast  into  queries,  in  the 
manner  of  Friends.  Clearly  more  effort 
in  thought  and  feeling  needs  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  this  matter. 

Here  are  some  questions  addressing 
the  negative  side  of  membership: 

• Are  there  not  religions  and  philoso- 
phies /movements  “ways  of  being  and 
thinking”  that  need  no  membership? 

• Was  not  Christianity  a way  of  get- 
ting away  from  the  “circumcision  of  the 
flesh  to  a circumcision  of  the  heart,”  as 
Wesley  pointed  out  in  his  famous  Ox- 
ford sermon,  “Circumcision  is  that  of  the 
heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter” 
(Romans  2:  29). 


• Why  should  we  carry  external  evi- 
dence (membership  cards,  etc.)  of  our 
faith  and  belief? 

• Does  membership  help  make  us 
“good”  or  “better”  people?  (Judging 
from  the  behavior  of  some  church  mem- 
bers, we  might  be  led  to  believe  the  op- 
posite.) 

• If  we  have  members,  are  we  then 
obliged  to  treat  non-members  differ- 
ently ? 

• Does  membership  require  belief 
in  a set  of  rules  or  a creed  ? What  if 
we  do  not  agree  with  all  the  rules  ? 
What  if  we  don’t  agree  with  all  the  el- 
ements of  the  creed  ? 

• What  of  those  who  agree  with 
Groucho  Marx’s  saying,  “ I will  not  be 
a member  of  any  institution  that  will 
have  me  for  a member!” 

• On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
queries  that  suggest  compelling  rea- 
sons for  membership. 

• When  we  are  led  to  a certain  place 
by  the  heart  and  spirit,  how  may  we 
proclaim  that  we  have  ended  our 
search? 

• Is  membership  not  a special  rela- 
tion that  we  enter  into  with  our  Meet- 
ing ? 

• How  can  we  be  considerate  and 
compassionate  to  those  of  us  who  feel 
drawn  to  become  members? 

• Is  there  a better  word  than  “mem- 
ber” for  expressing  our  deep  sense  of 
belonging  to  Meeting?  A word  that  re- 
flects our  spiritual  and  philosophical 
position? 

• Almost  all  other  groups  have  some 
form  of  membership.  How  can  we  pre- 
vent a misguided  group  of  attendees 
from  “hi-jacking”  the  Meeting? 

In  conclusion,  we  clearly  need  to  con- 
tinue this  dialog.  I sincerely  feel  unless 
these  matters  are  not  separated — the  legal 
and  the  philosophical  issues — our  Meeting 
will  have  a difficult  time  in  moving  forward 
in  a spirit  of  unity. 

These  thoughts  are  dedicated  to  Amos 
Brokaw  for  his  patient  counsel  and  for  al- 
ways saying:  “Question  Authority.” 

Reader  responses  are  encouraged. 
Please  send  them  to  the  editor,  3303 
Raintree  Ave,  Torrance,  CA  90505.  E-mail: 
friendsbul@aol.com.  □ 


Friends  Oppose  War 
Against  Iraq 


The  Orange  Grove  (Pasadena,  CA) 
Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends  is  very  concerned 
that  we  are  being  pushed  into  a war 
that  will  not  lead  to  peace  and  security 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  which  may  un- 
leash upon  the  world  devastating  retali- 
ation by  terrorists.  Invading  Iraq  will 
not  be  accomplished  with  the  same  ease 
as  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  Iraq’s 
military  is  much  stronger  and  better 
equipped  and  trained.  If  Iraq  does  in- 
deed have  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion, there  would  be  little  incentive  to 
withhold  them  in  a battle  for  survival. 
Significant  casualties  should  be  ex- 
pected among  US  military  personnel 
and  Iraqi  civilians.  The  financial  bur- 
den of  waging  such  a war  would  dev- 
astate our  economy  and  further  lessen 
the  resources  we  have  for  vital  services 
to  our  citizens. 

We  call  upon  our  leaders  to  exer- 
cise restraint  and  reason  and  not  to  get 
swept  up  in  war  fever.  Attacking  an- 
other country  makes  us  into  that  which 
we  abhor.  Although  the  United  States 
is  a mighty  nation,  it  is  but  one  nation 
in  a world  to  which  we  all  belong.  We 
believe  that  the  Bush  Administration’s 
unilateral  preemptive  strike  policy  to- 
ward Iraq  courts  global  disaster.  War 
is  not  the  answer  to  the  brutality  of 
Saddam  Hussein  nor  to  the  threats 
posed  by  alleged  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction and  terrorism. 

The  US  government  cannot  bring 
about  a democratic  peaceful  govern- 
ment that  respects  the  human  rights  of 
all  through  unilateral,  pre-emptive 
military  action.  These  matters  must  be 
addressed  under  international  law 
though  the  UN  Security  Council,  with 
the  full  cooperation  and  participation 
of  the  people  of  Iraq,  governments  in 
the  region  and  the  international  com- 
munity. 

Sincerely, 

Carole  Lutness,  Clerk 

Peace  and  Social  Concerns  Committee 

of  Orange  Grove  Monthly  Meeting 
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After  Walt  Whitman 


How  shall  we  live  in  the 
Burning  House? 


by  Forrest  Curo,  San  Diego  FM,  CA 


We  would  flee  for  some  desolate  garden 
shriveling  in  the  heat 
of  embers  falling,  falling 
as  we  watch. 

The  Egg  hatches  in  fire! 

There,  seek  Wisdom’s  child 
swaddled  in  ashes. 


[from  a young  woman ’s  dream  heard  at 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  August  2002] 

There  is  still  time 

to  laugh,  and  turn  the  music  up  louder. 

We  have  a fine  living  room 
to  sit  and  read  reports 
on  flames  here,  flames  there. 

The  house  is  burning,  we  say. 

We  can  buy  wine  and  chocolate 
to  make  our  last  hours  more  comfortable. 
We  have  computers,  and  stories 
of  that  old  hero/villain  game. 

The  holy  egg  sleeps 

in  a bedroom  full  of  smoke; 

we  are  afraid  to  touch  the  doorknob. 

We  are  learning  to  draw  pictures 
of  the  house  burning  around  us. 

Our  brothers  are  burning; 
they  laugh 

and  turn  up  the  music.  They  hit 
themselves  and  their  women  and 
anyone  who  scares  them, 
to  show  they  are  not  afraid. 

Our  sisters 

apply  makeup,  in  hopes 
a man  will  come  to  protect  them 
and  their  kids.  People  work 
hard  making  inflammables; 
some  decorate  their  bedrooms 
and  some  huddle  in  hallways. 

There  is  money  being  made 
as  the  house  bums. 


©2002  Forrest  Curo 

[may  be  reprinted  without  amendment] 


Jahrzeit 

by  David  Ray,  Pima  FM  (Tucson,  AZ) 

Why  do  they  wish,  as  it  seems, 
to  keep  this  ash  heap  smoldering? 

Again  and  again  the  towers 
are  shown  smoking,  collapsing, 

recollapsing — doing  it  over 
once  more,  then  yet  once  more. 

Widows  and  children  will  never 
be  free  of  the  horror  repeated, 

seldom  with  warning.  No  siren 
will  scream  to  advise  them: 

Take  shelter  or  turn  off  TV. 

What  you  are  about  to  see 

you  cannot  flee,  but  to  live 
means  to  try.  Oh,  my  dear, 

Oh,  my  honey,  please  try! 

And  when  we  send  money 

wrap  your  wounds  in  green, 
and  take  the  infant  he  left 

to  your  beautiful  breast 
in  the  nest  if  he  left  one. 


We  might  rush  into  flames  When  you  need  the  obscene 

to  rescue  the  innocent  just  turn  on  the  TV.  And  see! 

lying  in  drunken  vomit 
afraid  to  move. 

We  can  talk  awhile  with  friends 
as  they  make  their  tidy  beds 
in  the  burning  house. 


by  David  Ray,  Pima  FM  (Tucson,  AZ) 

“America,  I do  not  vaunt  my  love  for 
you.” — Walt  Whitman 

Loving  peace  is  just  not  the  In  Thing, 
the  way  to  go,  the  fashionable  stance, 
the  correct  attitude.  Far  better 
to  follow  the  warmongers, 
join  the  mob,  not  go  down 
in  history  as  a spoilsport  and  traitor 
who  failed  to  leap  on  the  bandwagon. 

It  is  most  unfashionable  to  care 
about  the  children  of  Baghdad, 
or  any  but  our  own,  not  want 
even  one  killed.  We  must,  after  all, 
defend  democracy — which  means 
the  twenty  percent  of  the  people 
who  vote,  though  the  election 
is  not  determined  by  votes. 

In  the  past  such  men  who  call 
all  the  shots  have  been  called 
a Junta,  but  Supreme  Court  will  do, 
against  which  and  whom 
there  is  no  appealing. 

To  a Child  of  Baghdad 

by  David  Ray,  Pima  FM  (Tucson,  AZ) 

Oiir  bombs  may  blast  you 
to  a better  life.  You  and  your  vivid  parrot 
may  even  change  places.  We  give  you 
a chance,  at  least,  to  better  yourself. 

Who  knows,  you  may  be  bom  beneath 
a lucky  star  next  time,  maybe  live 
in  our  land  of  milk  and  honey, 
and  do  some  bombing  yourself. 

They  say  you’ll  die  this  year, 
that  our  bombs  did  it — the  power  outage, 
polluted  water,  that  sort  of  thing — 
but  they’d  be  stretching  a point. 

If  you  knew  these  bombs  you  would  love 
them. 

We  draw  faces  on  them.  We  keep  them 
spit-shined  and  give  them  pet  names. 

And  they  are  smart* — that’s  how  they 
found  you. — 1991  /2002 

“Smart  bombs  Pentagonese  for  bombs 
that  despite  their  euphemism  often  went 
astray  during  Iraq  War  I. 
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Highlights  of  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  Minutes 


Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
Seventh  Month  22,  2002 
Univ.  of  San  Diego,  San  Diego,  CA 

On  Being  Led  to  Witness 

Plenary  heard  from  Rachel  Fretz  and 
Cassilde  Ntamamiro,  who  work  with 
Friends  Peace  Teams  in  Burundi;  Sandy 
Farley  who  works  with  refugees  in  Kosovo 
and  Albania;  Janet  Riley  and  John  Helding 
who  work  with  the  Alternatives  to  Violence 
Project  in  California  prisons;  Joe  Franko 
who,  with  Edith  Cole,  was  led  to  establish 
a Girls’  School  in  Pakistan  for  Afghani 
refugees;  and  Carin  Anderson  and  Chris 
Moore-Backman  who  are  working  with  the 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  to  be  a pres- 
ence in  Peace  Communities  in  Colombia. 
Each  showed  a willingness  to  be  led  and 
spoke  of  how  they  came  to  recognize  the 
Spirit  leading  them  to  their  work,  from 
subtle  but  persistent  “nudgings”  to  “being 
hit  with  a baseball  bat.”  They  spoke 
movingly  of  their  essential  connections  to 
their  faith  communities  and  the  importance 
of  the  support  those  communities  provide. 
The  transforming  power  of  the  Spirit  is  evi- 
dent in  their  lives,  in  their  work  and  in  the 
communities  that  support  them.  We  are 
grateful  for  the  lives  and  the  work  of  these 
Friends. 

State  of  the  Meeting  reports 

Members  of  Ministry  and  Oversight 
Committee  read  excerpts  from  State  of  the 
Meeting  reports  received  from  the  Meet- 
ings of  PYM.  Many  excerpts  concerned 
Meeting  responses  to  the  violence  of  the 
Ninth  Month  1 1 attacks,  and  the  threat  of 
violent  responses  to  this  attack.  Others  re- 
flected the  leadings  of  individual  Friends 
working  in  the  service  of  justice  and  peace 
in  the  world.  Some  excerpts  related  sto- 
ries of  Meetings  reaching  out  to  the  Spirit 
and  reaching  into  their  home  communities 
with  their  testimonies.  It  was  clear  from 
some  passages  that  finding  direction  as 
Meetings  does  not  always  come  easily  for 
Friends,  and  that  Friends  are  very  con- 
cerned about  this  issue  throughout  the 


Yearly  Meeting.  Who  are  we  beyond  a mu- 
tually caring  faith  community?  Many  Meet- 
ings wrote  of  where  leadings  come  from 
and  the  challenges  and  joys  of  taking  trust- 
ing steps  together  in  the  Spirit. 

How  do  Meetings  find  their  corporate 
witness?  Do  we  bring  proposals  Meeting 
for  Business  seeking  unity?  Do  we  use  plan- 
ning processes  borrowed  from  the  business 
world  hoping  to  accomplish  a goal  expedi- 
tiously? Or  do  we  look  to  individual 
leadings,  seasoning  them  lovingly  in  the 
Meeting  community,  perhaps  with  the  aid 
of  clearness  committees  to  let  the  true  con- 
cerns arise,  and  through  nurturing  these  in- 
dividual witnesses  in  time  discover  our  cor- 
porate voice? 

It  was  noted  that  love  and  a strong 
sense  of  community  can  empower  Meet- 
ings to  accept  both  problems  and  new  ideas, 
allowing  us  to  be  open  to  workings  of  the 
Spirit.  Failure  to  be  clear  about  what  we 
are  or  are  not,  however,  can  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  educate  newcomers  and  children,  to 
work  with  other  faith  traditions  or  rightly 
to  discern  what  work  is  truly  ours.  We  do 
have  time-tested  spiritual  practices  that 
serve  us  well,  allowing,  if  given  sufficient 
time  and  scope,  both  the  plumbing  of  indi- 
vidual spiritual  depths  and  reliable  corpo- 
rate discernment.  When  this  occurs  and  a 
Meeting  is  truly  unified  in  its  discernment 
of  the  way  forward,  it  can  become  a minis- 
ter itself,  with  Friends  as  its  hands  and  feet. 

Friends  were  called  to  a ministry  of 
Earth  Justice  and  cautioned  against 
anthropocentrism  in  our  seekings  and  min- 
istries. We  were  reminded  that  the  conse- 
quences of  continuing  to  ignore  the  unity 
of  humanity  and  nature  could  be  cata- 
strophic. 

Friends  pray  to  be  more  aware  of  the 
Presence,  and  for  help  to  be  more  faithful 
in  our  lives  as  individuals  and  as  a commu- 
nity. 

Friends  Committee  on  Legislation 

Steve  Birdlebough,  from  Friends  Com- 
mittee on  Legislation,  reminded  us  of  Wil- 
liam Penn’s  insight  that  true  godliness  does 
not  remove  us  from  the  world  but  moves 


us  to  seek  to  mend  it.  FCL  was  formed  fifty 
years  ago  to  do  this.  Carol  Lutness,  from 
Orange  Grove  Meeting,  spoke  of  produc- 
ing a video  on  the  last  50  years  of  FCL. 
She  and  Ira  Saletan  interviewed  84  people, 
and  found  an  incredible  story  of  an  organi- 
zation that  is  not  always  well  known  or  ap- 
preciated, even  by  Meetings,  despite  its  ef- 
fectiveness in  Sacramento.  She  introduced 
FCL  staff  and  volunteers  present  and  re- 
viewed its  very  effective  work  in  Sacra- 
mento. This  video  will  be  shown  at  PYM 
and  at  Monthly  Meetings  by  visiting  repre- 
sentatives. 

Friends  World  Committee 
for  Consultation 

Sandra  Farley  reported  for  PYM’s  rep- 
resentatives to  FWCC.  Cilde  Grover,  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  FWCC,  Section  of  the 
Americas,  was  introduced.  Sandra  Farley 
noted  that  FWCC’s  financial  contributions 
from  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  members  have 
dropped  since  the  death  of  Robert  Vogel,  a 
very  active  FWCC  fund  raiser,  and  asked 
that  Friends  consider  donating  money  to  the 
work  of  FWCC. 

At  its  annual  meeting,  FWCC  Section 
of  the  Americas  was  led  to  plan  a Peace 
Conference  that  will  take  place  January  17- 
20,  2003,  at  Guilford  College,  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina.  Rolene  Walker  spoke  to  us 
of  plans  for  this  conference,  the  first  that 
FWCC  has  called  in  thirty  years.  The  con- 
ference was  called  to  assist  Friends  to  carry 
out  the  peace  testimony  in  an  increasingly 
war-tom  world,  examining  where  the  peace 
testimony  has  taken  us  in  the  past,  where  it 
leads  us  today,  and  what  we  can  do  in  the 
future.  To  support  this  conference,  PYM 
approved  the  following  minutes: 

1.  We  approve  $1,000  as  a one  time 
gift  to  FWCC  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting on  a Peace  Conference  in  Janu- 
ary 2003. 

2.  We  approve  $1,000  to  underwrite 
travel  for  four  delegates  to  that  con- 
ference. 

3.  We  direct  the  Ministry  and  Over- 
sight Committee  to  establish  a pro- 
cess by  which  Friends  may  apply  to 
be  delegates  and  to  select  four  del- 
egates, working  with  the  clerks  and 
M&O  of  the  Young  Friends  to  en- 
sure the  inclusion  of  younger  and 
older  Friends. 
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Cilde  Grover  noted  that  there  is  also 
opportunity  for  interested  Friends  not  se- 
lected as  Yearly  Meeting  delegates  to  at- 
tend this  conference;  Friends  should  con- 
tact the  FWCC  Section  of  the  Americas  of- 
fice for  more  information. 

Colombia  Peace  Community  Minute 

Carin  Anderson  and  Chris  Moore- 
Backman  presented  background  informa- 
tion about  the  Peace  Communities  in  Co- 
lombia and  their  accompaniment  work  with 
the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation.  A minute 
of  support  has  been  seasoned  by  the  Latin 
America  Concerns  and  Peace  and  Social 
Order  Committees.  After  consideration  and 
amendment  we  approved  the  following 
minute. 

1.  We  support  the  Peace  Communi- 
ties of  Colombia  in  their  efforts  to 
find  a nonviolent  path  and  we  hold 
in  our  prayers  and  loving  care 
Christopher  Moore-Backman  and 
Carin  Anderson  who  have  been  led 
to  bear  witness  and  support  the  com- 
munity in  San  Jose  de  Apartado.  We 
affirm  the  spiritual  basis  for  their 
work  in  San  Jose  de  Apartado. 

2.  We  direct  the  Clerk  to  inform  the 
President  and  President-elect  of  Co- 
lombia, President  Bush,  Secretary  of 
State  Colin  Powell,  and  the  US  Am- 
bassador to  Colombia  that  two 
members  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
have  been  called  to  accompany  and 
support  the  Peace  Community  of 
San  Jose  de  Apartado,  and  that  Pa- 
cific Yearly  Meeting  is  closely  moni- 
toring the  continuing  violence  and 
forced  militarization  in  San  Jose  de 
Apartado.  We  direct  the  Clerk  to  ask 
these  officials  to  ensure  that  the  road 
from  Apartado  to  San  Jose  de 
Apartado  is  kept  safe  for  all  travel- 
ers and  to  support  the  accompani- 
ment work  of  the  international  citi- 
zens living  in  San  Jose  de  Apartado. 

3.  We  urge  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation  to  work  for 
changes  in  US  government  policy 
towards  Colombia  to  ensure  support 
for  Colombia’s  Peace  Communities 
and  protection  for  their  civilian 
populations  while  working  towards 
a just  and  lasting  end  to  the  armed 
conflict  in  Colombia. 


Brintom  Visitor  Report 

Sally  Davis,  Clerk  of  the  Brinton  Visi- 
tor Subcommittee  for  this  year,  reported  to 
us.  She  recounted  the  history  of  the  Brinton 
Visitor  Fund,  and  reminded  us  that  the  fund 
is  not  endowed.  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meet- 
ing has  requested  visitation,  and  the  funds 
are  available.  The  recommendation  of  Eric 
Moon  as  the  tenth  Brinton  Visitor  was  en- 
thusiastically received  by  Friends. 

Alternatives  to  Violence  Minute 

Clerk  Shan  Cretin,  herself  an  Alterna- 
tives to  Violence  (A VP)  facilitator,  asked 
Margaret  Mossman  to  clerk  the  consider- 
ation of  a minute  involving  PYM  support 
of  A VP  Project. 

Central  Coast  Preparative  Meeting, 
currently  sponsoring  an  AVP  program  in 
the  California  Men’s  Colony,  has  forwarded 
a minute  requesting  that  PYM  take  their 
program  under  its  care.  San  Francisco 
Meeting  has  forwarded  a minute  encour- 
aging PYM  to  explore  ways  to  encourage 
Quaker  participation  in  the  Alternatives  to 
Violence  Project.  Tmdy  Freidel,  Clerk  of 
Peace  and  Social  Order,  introduced  a pro- 
posed minute  of  support  that  would  estab- 
lish an  AVP  subcommittee  under  Peace  and 
Social  Order  Committee.  During  discus- 
sion, we  acknowledged  Friends’  support  for 
and  involvement  with  other  conflict  reso- 
lution programs,  and  heard  the  history  of 
AVP  work  in  our  Quaker  Community  and 
in  prisons  that  led  to  the  seasoning  of  these 
concerns.  It  was  noted  that  committees  of 
PYM  have  the  power  to  establish  subcom- 
mittees without  bringing  the  matter  to  Ple- 
nary. Since  “Correctional  Facility”  is  a eu- 
phemism for  a prison,  truth  requires  us  to 
call  these  institutions  by  their  true  name. 
The  following  minutes  were  approved: 

1.  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  endorses 
efforts  by  monthly  meetings  and  in- 
dividual Friends  to  establish  Alter- 
natives to  Violence  Project  Pro- 
grams in  prisons,  schools,  and  com- 
munities. We  hold  those  who  are  led 
to  do  this  work  in  our  prayers  and 
loving  care. 

2.  We  ask  Peace  and  Social  Order 
Committee  to  implement  this  pro- 
posal in  PYM  and  Monthly  Meet- 
ings and  to  help  direct  a flow  of  en- 
ergy to  this  effort. 


Friends  were  also  reminded  that  with- 
out real  support  from  the  Friends  of  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting,  this  minute  is  in  vain.  This 
is  not  a short-term  commitment.  Men  and 
women  in  prison  may  be  there  for  a very 
long  time,  and  if  we  are  truly  faithful,  we 
could  also  be  there  for  life. 

Sites  Committee  Report 

Pat  Smith  reported  for  Sites  Commit- 
tee. PYM  2003  will  take  place  at  Univer- 
sity of  San  Diego  (CA)  for  a second  year, 
August  4-9,  2003.  The  Committee  antici- 
pates returning  to  the  pattern  followed  for 
many  years,  of  alternating  between  north- 
ern and  southern  California  sites  every  two 
years. 

Peace  Tax  Fund  Minute 

Bob  Runyan  presented  a proposed 
Peace  Tax  Fund  Minute  approved  by  Chico 
Meeting.  He  reminded  Friends  that  we  are 
paying  for  wars  past  and  present  when  we 
pay  income  taxes.  Currently,  Friends  may 
pay  taxes,  live  below  the  taxable  level,  or 
resist  taxes  and  suffer  the  consequences. 
The  bill  supported  by  this  minute  provides 
an  alternative  which  would  allow  consci- 
entious objectors  to  pay  their  full  taxes  into 
a fund  that  will  not  be  used  for  military  pur- 
poses. Friends  were  reminded  that  John 
Woolman  was  willing  to  go  to  bed  hungry 
when  the  only  food  available  was  produced 
and  prepared  by  slave  labor,  so  faithfulness 
might  also  require  us  to  live  below  the  pov- 
erty level  or  be  hounded  by  the  IRS.  It  was 
recognized  that  this  bill  would  not  modify 
the  federal  budget,  but  it  might  cause  tax- 
payers to  think  about  how  their  tax  money 
is  spent. 

PYM2002-  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
(Quakers)  expresses  its  support  for 
those  who  are  conscientiously  op- 
posed to  war  taxes,  in  keeping  with 
our  Society’s  350  year  religious  wit- 
ness for  peace.  Our  historical  peace 
testimony  is  expressed  in  the  words 
of  early  Friends,  that  “We  so  utterly 
deny  all  outward  wars  and  strife  and 
fightings  with  outward  weapons,  for 
any  end  or  under  any  pretense  what- 
soever.” 

(Continued  on  p.  14) 
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Art  by  Lee  Storey,  Santa  Monica  (CA)  FM 

Friends  Committtee  on  Legislation  (see  p.  10) 


in  Pictures 


On  Friday,  July  26,  2002,  Friends 
from  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  gathered 
for  a brief  vigil  at  Border  Fields  State 
Park,  where  the  long  US/Mexico  bor- 
der fence  ends  at  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Christian  Ramirez,  Director  of  the 
US/Mexico  Border  Project  for  the 
American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee, spoke  briefly  to  the  group  about 
the  hundreds  of  people  who  have 
died  crossing  the  border  since  Op- 
eration Gatekeeper  forced  Mexicans 
seeking  work  into  rugged  desert 
routes  to  the  east  (see  p.  6-7  for  ar- 
ticles by  Forrest  Curo  and  Roberto 
Martinez). 


Photos  by  Forrest  Curo 
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Carl  Magruder  playing  violin 

Langdon  Elsbree  with  a child.  with  a young  Friend  during  family  night> 


Carmen  Broz  with  Evan  Nelson,  co-clerk  of  La  Jolla  (CA)  Meeting  Junior  Eric  Moon*  with  a baby. 

Friends,  and  Rachael  Van  Schoik,  co-clerk  of  the  AFSC/So.  Cal  Quarterly 
Meeting  Youth  Service  Project  (see  p.  15). 


* "The  recommendation  of  Eric  Moon  as  the  tenth  Brinton  Visitor  was 
enthusiastically  received  by  Friends....”  (See  p.  12) 


Photos  by  Marybeth  Webster 
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(Continued  from  p.  1 1) 

We  ask  that  our  elected  officials  sup- 
port and  work  for  the  Religious  Freedom 
Peace  Tax  Fund  (HR  1186)  which  would 
allow  those  conscientiously  opposed  to  war 
to  pay  their  taxes  without  violating  con- 
science. We  thank  Rep.  John  Lewis  for  in- 
troducing this  legislation  and  ask  all  US 
Congressional  representatives  to  join  in  co- 
sponsorship of  the  bill. 

We  ask  our  Clerk  to  send  copies  of  this 
minute  to  our  Congressional  representatives, 
Monthly  Meetings,  and  to  other  Y early  Meet- 
ings in  the  United  States.  We  urge  members 
and  attenders  to  consider  their  responses  to 
war  taxes  and  to  work  for  passage  of  the  Re- 
ligious Freedom  Peace  Tax  Fund  Bill. 

One  Friend  expressed  disappointment 
that  we  had  dropped  the  words  “if  so  moved” 
from  the  end  of  this  minute,  citing  the  neces- 
sity for  all  of  us  to  follow  Divine  guidance  in 
choosing  our  own  work. 

Questions  about  AFSC 

Some  PYM  Friends  have  voiced  con- 
cerns about  policies  and  decisions  of  the  na- 
tional office  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee.  Representatives  from  the  AFSC 
national  office  and  board  attended  to  our 
PYM  annual  session  this  year  and  we  have 
had  several  opportunities  to  meet  with  them 
and  with  staff  from  the  regional  offices  dur- 
ing this  week.  Our  representatives  to  the 
AFSC  Corporation  attended  these  meetings, 
have  heard  the  issues,  and  are  well  prepared 
to  represent  us  at  the  corporation  meeting  in 
the  fall.  Many  PYM  Friends  have  been  in- 
volved with  our  two  regional  AFSC  offices 
as  staff,  committee  members  and  volunteers. 
These  Friends  urge  us  to  continue  to  support 
AFSC’s  work,  and  particularly  to  support  the 
work  and  the  staff  of  the  Pacific  Mountain 
and  Pacific  Southwest  Regional.  Friends  are 
invited  to  speak  with  Pacific  Y early  Meeting  ’ s 
representatives,  Jean  Lester,  Carl  Magruder, 
Margaret  Mossman,  Lanny  Jay,  and  Walter 
Sullivan.  Our  representatives  will  keep  us 
informed  and  may  bring  issues  to  us  if  the 
need  arises. 

United  Nations  Dues  Project  of  Santa 
Cruz  (CA)  Monthly  Meeting 

Walter  Sullivan  presented  a minute  from 
Santa  Cruz  Monthly  Meeting,  College  Park 
Quarterly  Meeting  and  Pacific  Yearly  Meet- 


ing Peace  and  Social  Order  Committee  pro- 
posing to  collect  contributions  of  $3  per  per- 
son from  those  who  favor  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  international  conflicts.  The  money 
collected  would  be  donated  to  the  United 
Nations  as  a symbolic  gesture.  Friends  ex- 
pressed concern  that  this  minute  does  not  go 
far  enough  in  addressing  the  US  failure  to 
ratify  international  treaties  and  efforts  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  justice.  Many  Friends  ex- 
pressed the  desire  for  a stronger,  broader  ac- 
tion that  would  address  concerns  about  US 
foreign  policy  and  its  reliance  on  force  and 
unilateralism.  The  minute  and  these  broader 
concerns  were  referred  to  Peace  and  So- 
cial Order  Committee.  □ 


Friendly  Responses 


Correction  to  a Correction 

Dear  Editor:  Alicya  Malik  writes  that  the 
Quakers,  not  the  AFSC,  received  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  (see  FB : September  2002,  p. 
10).  As  recipients  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
of  1947,  “the  Quakers”  and  the 
“American  Friends  Service  Committee” 
were  not  considered  separate  at  that  time. 
The  Prize  was  divided  equally  between  the 
Friends  Service  Council  (London)  and  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee 
(Philadelphia).  See  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
official  website  www.nobel.se/peace/laure- 
ates/1947/friends-council-lecture.html. 
Judy  Ray,  Pima  Meeting,  Tucson,  AZ. 

Editor  Response 

For  readers  who  don’t  have  the  time  to 
check  out  the  official  Nobel  Peace  website, 
or  lack  access  to  the  Net,  the  following 
statements  from  this  website  will  allow 
them  to  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

In  his  official  awards  speech,  delivered 
in  1947,  Gunnar  Jahn,  Chairman  of  the 
Nobel  Committee,  stated: 

“The  Nobel  Committee  of  the  Norwe- 
gian Parliament  has  awarded  this  year’s 
Peace  Prize  to  the  Quakers,  represented  by 
their  two  great  relief  organizations,  the 
Friends  Service  Council  in  London  and  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  in 
Philadelphia.” 

Two  acceptance  speeches  were  given 
by  representatives  of  the  Quakers.  Henry 
Joel  Cadbury  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee  and  Mar- 


garet A.  Backhouse  spoke  on  behalf  of  the 
Friends  Service  Council.  Backhouse  began 
her  speech  by  stating: 

“The  Nobel  Peace  Prize  has  been 
awarded  to  two  Committees  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  These  have  their  headquarters 
in  Philadelphia  and  London  but  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  activities  of  Friends  around 
the  world,  whether  the  line  be  drawn  round 
the  northern  hemisphere  from  Scandinavia, 
through  the  American  continent,  Japan  and 
China  to  India,  or  south  from  Great  Brit- 
ain, through  western  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Australia  to  New  Zealand.” 

Margaret  Backhouse  was  a former  fac- 
ulty member  and  warden  of  Westhill  Train- 
ing College  (Birmingham,  England)  and  a 
worker,  lecturer,  and  international  traveler 
for  the  British  Friends.  She  worked  in  the 
Friends  Service  Council  (1942-1955)  and 
at  the  time  of  her  lecture  was  its  chairman, 
as  well  as  vice-chairman  of  Friends  Relief 
Service — two  posts  which  she  held  from 
1943  to  1950. 

Does  Nonviolence  Work? 

In  her  talk,  Backhouse  tells  a wonder- 
ful story  about  a Friend  who  used  music 
(and  her  faith)  to  overcome  fear  when  her 
city  was  attacked  by  a plundering  army. 
This  story  definitely  belongs  in  Dan 
Levison’s  collection  of  anecdotes,  “Does 
Nonviolence  Work  in  the  Real  World?” 
(FB,  July-Aug.  2002,  p.  19). 

“It  was  not  only  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Society  that  women  showed  the  strength 
that  can  overcome  fear.  In  recent  history, 
at  the  time  of  the  entrance  of  an  occupying 
army  into  one  of  the  cities  of  Europe,  a 
woman  Friend  believed  that  good  lay  even 
in  the  hearts  of  plundering  troops.  Although 
her  young  daughter  was  in  the  house,  she 
trusted  in  beautiful  music  to  draw  out  the 
best.  She  sat  playing  her  piano  whilst  her 
neighbours  crouched  in  fear  in  cellars.  Her 
faith  was  justified:  the  soldiers  stood  around 
the  house  listening  and,  when  they  came  to 
claim  billets  in  her  home,  their  rough  man- 
ner had  departed.  And  even  on  subsequent 
occasions,  when  they  returned  drunk  at 
night,  she  won  their  respect  and  good 
behaviour  by  her  music.” 

If  you  have  stories  of  how  non-vio- 
lence works  in  real  life,  please  send  them 
to  Dan  Levison,  525 1 W.  El  Camino  del 
Cerro,  Tucson,  AZ  85745-9327.  E-mail: 
drdan3@dakotacom.net.  □ 
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Quaker  youth  volunteering  in  Mexico.  Photo  by  author. 


Friends’ 
Service  in  the 
New  Millenium 

by  Anthony  Manousos 

Santa  Monica  (CA)  FM 

In  the  winter  of  1993,  over  twenty  teen- 
agers rose  up  during  Southern  California 
Quarterly  Meeting  and  insisted  that  we  start 
a youth  service  program.  Their  enthusiasm 
was  so  irresistible  that  Southern  California 
Quarter  (SCQM)  decided  to  work  with  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  to  fund 
this  project  and  hire  a part-time  coordinator. 
In  the  fall  of  1993  the  first  youth  service 
project  took  place  at  a migrant  camp  in  north- 
ern San  Diego  county.  Seeing  Mexican  work- 
ers housed  in  makeshift  shacks  without  elec- 
tricity and  running  water  next  to  one  of 
California’s  most  affluent  communities  was 
a mind-blowing  experience  that  opened  our 
eyes  to  the  need  for  social  transformation. 

Re-building  a “culture  of  service”  among 
Friends  and  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  has  been  a slow,  challenging  pro- 
cess over  the  last  nine  years.  Many  of  us 
lacked  experience  and  training  in  how  to  or- 
ganize youth  service  projects,  and  we  had  to 
improvise  as  we  went  along.  Fortunately, 
throughout  this  process,  we  were  guided  by  a 
vision  and  a spirit  that  helped  us  through  the 
difficult  times.  We  have  also  been  blessed 
with  extremely  dedicated  adult  helpers  and 
teens. 

The  results  of  our  efforts  have  been  very 
gratifying,  and  at  times  amazing.  There  have 
been  five  week-long  Mexico  projects,  each 
involving  an  average  of  25  adults  and  youth. 
There  have  also  been  over  40  weekend 
projects  involving  hundreds  of  youth  and 
adults.  We  have  forged  deep  ties  with  a com- 
munity in  Mexico  called  Maclovio  Rojas,  and 
we  have  worked  with  a variety  of  environ- 
mental and  social  service  groups  that  have 
expanded  our  awareness.  This  year  we  did  a 
project  with  Corazon  in  which  we  built  a 
home  for  a Mexican  family  in  one  day  using 
garage  doors.  For  many  youth,  as  well  as 
adults,  these  projects  have  been  life-trans- 
forming experiences. 

Our  small,  but  mighty  program  has  also 
been  involved  in  a nation-wide  effort  to  revi- 
talize Quaker  service  called  the  Quaker  Vol- 


unteer Service  and  Witness  Network,  cur- 
rently centered  at  Earlham  College. 

After  nine  years  of  years,  I find  that  I no 
longer  have  the  energy  or  the  leading  to  con- 
tinue this  work  as  I feel  increasingly  drawn 
to  focus  on  various  writing  projects.  But  I am 
hopeful  that  the  work  will  continue  since  vol- 
unteer service  is  one  of  the  best  ways  we  have 
of  introducing  young  Friends  to  Quakerism- 
in-practice  and  to  the  American  Friends  Ser- 
vice Committee. 


Reflections  on  Friends’  Service  and 
Quaker  Testimonies 

Friends’  Service  embodies  all  four  so- 
cial testimonies  of  Quakerism,  as  they  were 
defined  by  the  Quaker  educator  and  peace 
activist  Howard  Brinton: 

It  demonstrates  community  because  it 
endeavors  to  unite  the  whole  human 
race  into  one  interdependent  commu- 
nity; it  demonstrates  equality  because 
of  its  impartiality;  it  demonstrates  sim- 
plicity because  of  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing required  of  its  workers;  and  it  dem- 
onstrates harmony  by  its  main  mis- 
sion— the  promotion  of  peace. — 
Friends  for  300  Years,  p.  174. 

In  Brinton’s  view,  Friends’  Service  is 
an  essential  component  of  Quakerism.  He 
preferred  to  call  it  “Friends’  Service,”  in- 
stead of  “Quaker  Service,”  because  he  felt 
very  strongly  that  service  should  always  be 
undertaken  in  the  spirit  of  equality — one 


friend  helping  another — and  not  in  the  spirit 
of  “Lady  Bountiful’s”  bestowing  favors  on 
those  “less  fortunate.”  Friends  do  not  try 
to  convert  others  or  to  provide  assistance 
with  strings  attached,  whether  religious  or 
political.  Friends  seek  to  help  others  with 
no  other  motive  than  love.  Hence,  the  name 
gjvai  to  than  by  the  Gomans:  Still e 
heifers.  “Quiet  Helpers.” 

As  Brinton  points  out,  the  main  mis- 
sion of  Friends’  Service  is  to  promote 
peace.  The  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee was  bom  during  a time  of  global 
conflict,  WWI,  when  Friends  who  objected 
to  war  wanted  to  demonstrate  in  a tangible 
way  their  commitment  to  peace.  Many  of 
these  ardent  pacifists  went  to  Europe  to  do 
relief  work  and  to  help  re-build  Germany 
and  Russia  after  the  war. 

The  AFSC/SCQM  Meeting  Youth  Ser- 
vice Project  was  also  started  in  a time  of 
conflict — during  the  period  of  the  Gulf  War 
and  the  Los  Angeles  uprising.  At  that  time, 
the  AFSC  wanted  to  reach  out  to  disadvan- 
taged communities,  and  to  involve  youth 
in  the  quest  for  social  justice. 

In  this  essay  we  will  look  at  how  our 
service  projects  promote  each  of 
Quakerism’s  four  social  testimonies,  and 
particularly  that  of  peace. 

Community 

Let’s  begin  with  community,  since  that 
is  where  peacemaking  (as  well  as  conflict) 
begins.  If  you  ask  most  teenagers  why  they 
come  to  service  projects,  they  are  likely  to 
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say,  “Because  I like  the  people”  or  “I  want 
to  be  with  my  friends  or  make  new  friends.” 
Friendship  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
service  experience;  it  is  also  the  basis  for 
community  and  non-violence.  For  Quakers, 
friendship  arises  out  of  a shared  experience 
of  experiencing  (and  living)  the  Truth.  The 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  got  its  name 
from  the  well-known  passage  in  the  Gos- 
pels where  Jesus  says  to  his  disciples: 
“Henceforth  I call  you  not  servants  but 
friends  for  the  servant  does  not  know  what 
the  master  does,  but  I have  made  known  to 
you  everything  that  I have  heard  from  my 
Father”  (John  15:15). 

According  to  Howard  Brinton,  “inner 
peace  comes  through  obedience  to  the  Di- 
vine Voice  not,  as  Jesus  pointed  out,  blindly 
as  a slave  obeys  a master,  but  as  a friend 
complies  with  the  wishes  of  his 
friend  because  the  two  are  one  in 
spirit”  ( The  Quaker  Doctrine  of 
Inner  Peace,  p 10). 

The  friendships  formed  dur- 
ing service  projects  are  often  sig- 
nificantly different  from  those 
formed  in  school  or  in  conven- 
tional society  because  they  are 
based  on  a desire  to  “make  a dif- 
ference,” to  help  those  in  need,  or 
to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  that 
Inner  Voice  we  call  God  or  the 
Truth. 

This  inner  need  to  help  others 
was  called  “the  Seed”  or  “the  Seed  of 
Christ”  by  early  Friends.  Quaker  educator 
and  mystic  Thomas  Kelly  wrote  these  mov- 
ing words  about  how  work  camps  nurture 
the  Seed  of  Christ,  or  what  one  might  call 
the  “Seed  of  Compassion”: 

Each  of  us  has  the  Seed  of  Christ 
within. . . .The  Christ  that  is  formed  in 
us  is  small  indeed,  but... great  with 
eternity.  That’s  why  the  Quaker  work 
camps  are  important.  Take  a young 
man  or  young  woman  in  whom  Christ 
is  only  dimly  formed.  Put  him  into  a 
distressed  area,  into  a refugee  camp, 
into  a poverty  region.  Let  him  go  into 
the  world’s  suffering,  bearing  the  Seed 
with  him,  and  in  suffering  it  will  grow, 
and  Christ  will  be  more  and  more  fully 
formed  in  him.” — The  Eternal  Prom- 
ise (pp.  42-43) 

Over  the  past  nine  years,  I have 
watched  this  Seed  grow  in  the  hearts  of 


many  young  people  as  well  adults  who  have 
become  involved  in  our  service  projects. 
These  seeds  are  now  blossoming  and  bear- 
ing fruit.  Some  are  conducting  service 
projects  on  their  own,  and  others  are  be- 
coming involved  in  social  justice  move- 
ments. 

Teens  and  adults  may  read  about  in- 
justice and  oppression  in  books,  and  they 
may  intellectualize  about  the  root  causes 
of  poverty,  but  what  truly  transforms  us  is 
the  experience  of  “being  there”  and  seeing 
for  ourselves  what  poverty  and  injustice 
look  and  feel  like. 

Take,  for  example,  Matt  Graville,  a 
young  Friend  from  Lopez,  an  island  of  se- 
renity in  Puget  Sound  far  removed  from  the 
struggles  and  conflicts  of  the  developing 
world.  Several  years  ago  Matt  left  this  is- 


Volunteers putting  up  garage  door  walls. 

Photo  by  author. 

land  to  go  to  Maclovio  Rojas,  a Mexican 
community  near  Tijuana  where  there  was 
no  running  water  or  electricity,  and  where 
most  residents  lived  in  homes  made  out  of 
garage  doors.  Moved  by  this  expereience, 
Matt  wrote  these  insightful  words: 

I have  read  and  heard  stories  about  how 
people  must  live  in  places  that  experi- 
ence the  effects  of  oppression  every 
day,  but  walking  through  the  streets  of 
Maclovio  I saw  these  effects  mani- 
fested in  run-down  shacks  and  frayed 
extension  cords.  And  then  last  night  at 
the  community  center,  Hortensia  and 
Artemio  [two  of  the  community’s  lead- 
ers] put  words  to  what  I saw,  describ- 
ing that  which  could  not  be  immedi- 
ately seen  in  the  streets  of  Maclovio 
but  which  is  the  story  of  the  people  who 
live  there While  people  here  must 


struggle  to  make  $3.50  a day,  so  many 
opportunities  have  been  opened  for  me 
that  sometimes  I want  to  step  away 
from  them  just  to  feel  as  if  I am  mak- 
ing a choice...  It’s  hard  to  see,  looking 
through  the  soft  fog  of  my  comfortable 
life,  who  is  really  paying  for. ..my  pad- 
ded lifestyle.... 

Service  projects  can  help  us  to  see  be- 
yond our  “padded  lifestyle”  and  the  “soft 
fog”  of  privilege.  As  a result  of  these  expe- 
riences, many  teens  and  adults  feel  a grow- 
ing concern  for  justice  and  peace.  Anna 
Morgan,  our  youth  clerk  and  one  of  the 
most  active  participants,  wrote: 

“The  growth  I experienced  and  the 
friendships  I made  [during  our  Mexico 
projects]  are  well  worth  any 
difficulties  I encountered.  I 
learned  more  this  week  than 
any  other  in  my  life.” 

I should  add  that  the  ser- 
vice project  experience  is  not 
free  from  conflict.  In  fact,  I 
have  never  been  at  a service 
project  in  which  there  wasn’t 
some  conflict  and  stress — 
what  we  euphemistically  call 
“challenges”  or  “opportuni- 
ties.” This  should  not  be  sur- 
prising. Take  a group  of 
people  out  of  their  comfort  zone  and  place 
them  in  a difficult  and  unfamiliar  situation, 
and  conflicts  inevitably  arise.  Adults  some- 
times become  excruciatingly  judgmental 
when  the  youth  or  the  program  or  the  pro- 
gram coordinator  fail  to  meet  their  high 
(and  often  unrealistic)  expectations.  Teens 
sometimes  act  out  their  anxieties  and  inse- 
curities in  unusual  ways.  Interpersonal  con- 
flicts can  easily  escalate  when  we  lack  the 
comforting  distractions  of  our  privileged 
lives. 

During  work  camps,  we  have  had  to 
learn  how  to  resolve  conflicts  in  practical 
ways  based  on  Quaker  spiritual  principles. 
We  learn  how  important  it  is  to  have  daily 
meetings  for  reflection  in  which  adults  and 
teens  meet,  process  their  feelings,  and  share 
their  insights.  (I  have  personally  learned 
that  I cannot  do  these  projects  without  a 
lot  of  prayer.)  In  order  to  insure  that  all 
voices  and  concerns  are  heard  and  re- 
spected, we  involve  youth  and  adults  in 
leadership  and  planning.  When  difficulties 
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and  interpersonal  conflicts  arise,  we  use 
Quaker  processes,  such  as  clearness  ses- 
sions, to  resolve  them.  To  relieve  tensions, 
we  sometimes  employ  methods  borrowed 
from  Alternatives  to  Violence  Project 
(A VP).  I will  give  some  examples  of  how 
we  use  these  techniques  later  in  my  discus- 
sion of  the  peace  testimony. 

In  spite,  or  perhaps  because,  of  the 
challenges,  organizing  and  participating  in 
service  projects  have  been  an  enormous 
blessing  as  well  as  a learning  experience 
for  those  involved.  I am  reminded  of  what 
John  Woolman  said  about  the  education  of 
children: 

To  watch  the  spirit  of  children,  to  nur- 
ture them  in  Gospel  Love,  and  to  la- 
bor to  help  them  against  that  which 
would  mar  the  beauty  of  their  minds, 
is  a'  debt  we  owe  them;  and  the  faithful 
performance  of  our  duty  not  only  tends 
to  their  lasting  benefit  and  our  own 
peace,  but  also  to  render  their  company 
agreeable  to  us.... 

Woolman  is  right:  we  owe  it  to  youth 
to  nurture  in  them  the  spirit  of  compassion 
and  to  foster  “the  beauty  of  their  minds” 
What  a quaint  and  ]oveGy  century 
phrase!).  When  we  do  so,  we  not  only  ex- 
perience inward  satisfaction  or  peace,  we 
also  learn  to  be  more  appreciative  of  young 
people.  My  life  has  been  deeply  enriched 
by  the  teenagers  who  have  been  involved 
in  our  programs.  I have  watched  them 
evolve  into  remarkable  young  adults.  Many 
are  now  in  college  and  are  active  in  social 
justice  and  peace-making  work. 

Equality 

Service  projects  foster  a sense  not  only 
of  community,  but  also  of  equality.  As  Pa- 
cific Yearly  Meeting’s  recent  Faith  and 
Practice  observes,  “Friends’  testimony  on 
equality  is  rooted  in  the  holy  expectation 
that  there  is  that  of  God  in  everyone,  in- 
cluding adversaries  and  those  from  widely 
different  stations,  life  experiences,  and  re- 
ligious persuasions.”  For  this  reason, 
Friends  often  do  service  projects  among 
groups  or  people  viewed  with  suspicion  by 
the  majority  of  Americans. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  we  have  been 
led  to  do  service  projects  along  the  US/ 
Mexico  border  is  that  many  Americans  har- 
bor hostile  or  racist  feelings  towards  Mexi- 


cans. Our  policies  towards  Mexicans  have 
led  to  the  exploitation,  and  untimely  deaths, 
of  countless  Mexican  people. 

Crossing  the  border  from  the  United 
States  to  Mexico,  one  becomes  painfully 
aware  of  what  Jonathan  Kozol  called  the 
“savage  inequality”  that  exists  between  rich 
and  poor,  here  in  the  USA  and  throughout 
the  world. 

The  community  where  we  work  con- 
sists of  1,200  families — most  of  whom  are 
forced  to  work  in  factories  for  $5  per  day. 
They  have  no  running  water,  no  electricity, 
and  no  paved  roads.  Most  of  the  homes  are 
made  of  scrap,  the  favorite  building  mate- 
rial being  used  garage  doors. 

Even  though  we  were  less  than  an 
hour’s  drive  from  San  Diego,  one  of  our 
teens  said  that  going  to  this  community  was 
like  going  to  an  alien  planet. 

Over  the  course  of  a week,  we  worked 
side-by-side  with  the  Mexican  people — 
putting  up  sheet  rock,  digging  holes,  mix- 
ing cement,  painting  homes  and  murals, 
and  even  planting  crosses  around  a cem- 
etery to  commemorate  those  who  have  died 
trying  to  cross  the  border.  As  we  worked 
and  sweated  alongside  the  Mexicans,  they 
came  to  seem  less  like  aliens,  and  more  like 
amigos. 

By  standing  in  solidarity  with  our 
Mexican  companeros,  and  by  letting  oth- 
ers know  of  their  struggles,  we  can  make  a 
difference.  Our  presence  sends  a message 
to  the  Mexican  government  that 
Americanos  are  watching  and  care  about 
what  is  going  on  in  this  community.  Per- 
suading our  government  to  adopt  immigra- 
tion policies  based  on  mutual  respect,  not 
upon  racism  and  xenophobia,  would  defi- 
nitely help  to  reduce  the  violence  along  the 
border. 

Simplicity 

Just  as  inequality  can  lead  to  repres- 
sion and  violence,  excessive  affluence 
(sometimes  called  “affluenza”)  can  lead  to 
economic  injustice  and  conflict.  For  that 
reason,  John  Woolman  urged  Friends  to 
practice  plain  living  in  this  famous  passage 
from  his  Journal. 

...we  who  declare  against  wars,  and 
acknowledge  our  trust  to  be  in  God 
only,  may  we  walk  in  the  light,  and 
therein  examine  our  foundation  and 
motives  in  holding  great  estates!  May 


we  look  upon  our  treasures,  the  furni- 
ture of  our  houses,  and  our  garments, 
and  try  whether  the  seeds  of  war  have 
nourishment  in  these  our  posses- 
sions.— Journal  (New  Century  edn: 
1900),  p.  279. 

Service  projects  often  lead  to  profound 
self-examination  and  questioning.  As  we 
have  seen,  Matt  Graville  talked  about  be- 
coming aware  of  his  “padded  lifestyle.” 
Stephanie  Van  Dyke,  an  adult  from  Seattle, 
WA,  wrote  about  how  painful  it  was  to  be 
deprived  of  her  usual  comforts  and  to  wit- 
ness the  environmental  pollution  caused  by 
poverty.  She  writes:  “Daily  I am  faced  with 
difficulty  of  life — lack  of  water,  the  heat 
and  dust.  I found  myself  deeply  troubled 
by  the  need  to  dispose  of  waste  by  burning 
or  dumping  it.  It  is  painful  to  think  of  the 
effect  on  earth  and  air  of  so  many  people 
doing  this — yet  it  is  a necessity  in  so  many 
places.  My  surprise  and  profound  discom- 
fort are  signs  of  my  life  of  privilege...” 
Sarah  House,  a student  at  Whittier  Col- 
lege who  has  been  involved  in  our  program 
since  it  began,  expressed  the  hope  that  her 
experience  at  Maclovio  would  lead  her  to 
adopt  a simpler  lifestyle:  “After  staying 
here  for  week,  it  has  started  to  feel  natural 
and  normal  for  us  to  live  this  way.  Hope- 
fully, these  experiences  will  help  us  to  live 
our  lives  more  simply  when  we  go 
home....” 

Peace 

As  I mentioned  earlier,  the  living  con- 
ditions in  our  Mexico  project  present  chal- 
lenges for  some  of  our  participants,  includ- 
ing the  coordinator.  I’d  like  to  conclude 
with  some  examples  of  how  we  struggle  to 
conduct  business  and  resolve  conflict  non- 
violently,  in  the  manner  of  Friends. 

This  past  summer  many  of  the  teen- 
aged  participants  did  not  respond  as  most 
had  done  in  the  past.  Our  core  group  of  ex- 
perienced teens  had  graduated  and  gone  on 
to  college.  Most  of  those  who  came  this 
summer  were  first-timers.  Many  of  these 
teens  were  confused  and  disoriented  by  the 
heat  and  poverty,  and  some  reverted  to  jun- 
ior high  school  modes  of  behavior. 

We  adults  struggled  not  to  be  angry 
and  judgmental,  but  it  was  pretty  hard  at 
times.  The  boys’  bathroom  was  an  espe- 
cially sore  point.  In  Mexico,  you  are  not 
supposed  to  put  toilet  paper  into  the  toilet 
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because  it  makes  the  toilet  clog  up.  You  are 
supposed  to  put  the  paper  into  a waste  bas- 
ket. I know  it  sounds  disgusting,  but  that’s 
the  way  it  is.  We  told  the  group  repeatedly 
what  they  were  supposed  to  do,  but  some 
of  the  boys  ignored  the  rule,  and  so  the  toi- 
lets got  clogged.  The  first  two  times  I took 
a plunger  and  cleaned  the  toilets  myself. 
But  after  that,  I told  the  boys  that  I wasn’t 
going  to  do  it  any  more. 

By  the  end  of  the  week,  the  toilets 
were  pretty  foul,  and  I was  in  a quandary. 
How  could  I make  the  boys  clean  the  toi- 
lets? None  of  them  would  volunteer  to  do 
it.  So  we  sat  down  together  and  had  a meet- 
ing. I was  in  a real  bind.  If  I tried  to  be  a 
drill  sergeant  and  order  the  boys  to  clean 
the  toilet,  they  would  revolt.  Besides,  forc- 
ing kids  to  do  the  right  thing  violates  one 
of  the  basic  tenets  of  Quakerism — respect 
for  the  individual.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
couldn’t  leave  the  toilets  in  a mess.  So  I 
just  said  to  the  boys,  “What  are  we  going 
to  do?  We  can’t  get  up  until  we  have  a so- 
lution.” 

Five,  ten  minutes  passed  in  fruitless 
discussion.The  boys  realized  that  I was 
serious.We  were  not  going  to  get  up  with- 
out a solution.  It  also  became  clear  that  none 
of  the  boys  was  willing  to  volunteer  to  do 
this  dirty  job.  To  volunteer  and  clean  up 
the  excrement  left  by  someone  else  would 
be  to  lose  face  in  front  of  one’s  peers.  Fi- 
nally, one  boy  said  half-jokingly:  “Let’s  all 
of  us  clean  it  together.” 

“Yes,”  I said,  “That  sounds  perfect  to 
me.  We  can  take  turns  with  the  plunger.  In 
fact,  we  can  make  it  a meeting  for  worship 
on  the  occasion  of  cleaning  toilets.” 

The  boys  laughed  since  Quakers  of- 
ten use  the  phrase  “meeting  for  worship  on 
the  occasion  of  business.”  However,  I was 
serious.  I do  regard  cleaning  toilets  as  a 
spiritual  discipline. 

All  the  boys  and  I went  to  the  bath- 
room and  took  turns  with  the  plunger.  The 
boys  groaned  at  first,  but  finally  we  all 
laughed  and  got  the  job  done  together.  It 
was  a bonding  experience  we  will  never 
forget. 

While  we  were  working,  I told  them 
about  how  cleaning  toilets  was  a spiritual 
practice  in  Gandhi’s  ashram.  In  India,  edu- 
cated people  or  Brahmans  are  not  supposed 
to  clean  toilets.  That’s  a job  for  the  Un- 
touchables, as  they  used  to  be  called.  So 
Gandhi  made  it  a requirement  for  every- 
one in  his  ashram,  even  his  own  wife  and 


family,  to  clean  the  toilets.  For  Gandhi,  this 
was  a spiritual  practice,  just  like  prayer. 

Besides,  I said  to  the  boys,  “You 
wouldn’t  want  the  Mexicans  to  be  our  un- 
touchables, would  you?” 

I don’t  know  if  the  boys  got  the  mes- 
sage, but  I know  that  I felt  clear  and  the 
toilets  got  cleaned  and  remained  clean  for 
the  rest  of  our  week. 

Continuing  Revelation 

As  you  can  see  from  these  examples, 
service  learning  projects  challenge  us  to 
live  our  faith  in  nitty-gritty  ways.  Each 
project  offers  unique  opportunities  to  prac- 
tice and  deepen  our  understanding  of  the 
Peace  Testimony  as  well  as  all  the  other 
testimonies  of  Friends.  As  our  committee 
seeks  for  a new  coordinator  to  guide  our 
young  people  into  the  next  millenium  of 
Friends’  service,  new  possibilities  for  ser- 
vice learning  and  peacemaking  will  no 
doubt  open  up  that  we  can  hardly  begin  to 
imagine  now. 

If  you  feel  led  to  do  this  work,  please 
consider  applying  below.  □ 


Southern  California  Quarterly 
Meeting/ American  Friends  Service 
Committee  Joint  Youth  Service  is 
looking  for  a part  time  Project 
Coordinator.  The  coordinator  is 
responsible  for  organizing  and 
carrying  out  projects  for  teenagers 
and  college  students.  Flexible  hours, 
1/5  time  (approx.  7 hours  per  week), 
except  during  service  projects.  Some 
evening  and  weekend  meetings. 
Salary:  $6,000  per  year.  Knowledge 
of  Spanish  is  desirable.  Ability  to 
work  well  with  youth  and  diverse 
groups.  General  clerical  skills  and 
word  processing  required.  Also, 
strong  commitment  to  non-violence 
and  experience  in  hands-on  commu- 
nity service  and  youth  work.  Women, 
people  of  color,  people  with  disabili- 
ties and  lesbian,  gay  and  bisexual 
people  are  encouraged  to  apply. 
Please  send  resume  and  cover  letter 
by  November  15,  2002,  5:00  pm,  to: 
Lynn  Brusseau,  AFSC,  980  Fair  Oaks 
Avenue,  Pasadena,  CA,  91103.  Fax 
626-  79 1-2205.  E-mail: 
Lbrusseau@afsc.org.  See: 
www.afsc.org 


Memorial  Minutes 


Samuel  Reynier  Tyson 

Samuel  Reynier  Tyson,  83,  farmer,  peace 
activist,  a member  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  passed  away  on  June  17,  2002  in 
Modesto,  CA.  Sam  was  bom  February  3, 1919, 
to  Herbert  Parry  Tyson  and  Katharine  Bingham 
Koller  Tyson,  the  fifth  of  seven  children. 

Though  bom  in  South  San  Francisco,  CA, 
Sam,  with  his  family,  moved  frequently,  in- 
cluding living  four  years  in  Germantown,  PA, 
where  Sam  attended  Germantown  (PA) 
Friends  School.  He  is  acknowledged  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  1937,  though  his  family 
settled  in  Santa  Barbara,  CA,  before  he  gradu- 
ated. 

The  Tyson  family,  part  of  the  first  group 
of  German  immigrants  to  come  to  America, 
were  a founding  family  of  Germantown 
Friends  Meeting  in  1683.  As  a part  of  the 
Meeting’s  many  good  works  was  the  first  anti- 
slavery minute  written  in  the  New  World  in 
1688.  Sam  deeply  felt  both  the  privilege  and 
the  responsibility  of  his  birthright.  His  life 
personified  that  depth. 

In  1937,  Sam  entered  UCLA,  but  was 
forced  to  leave  as  a result  of  his  refusal  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps 
(ROTC)  which  was  mandatory  at  that  time.  His 
college  education  at  the  University  of  South- 
ern California  (USC)  took  ten  years  to  com- 
plete, due  to  World  War  II. 

As  a botany/history  dual  major,  Sam 
worked  in  trials  for  the  Burpee  Seed  Company. 
From  the  zinnia  and  cosmos  fields,  he  was 
drafted  in  the  summer  of  1941,  even  before 
the  bombing  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Refusing  to  kill, 
Sam  was  one  of  the  first  of  12,000  Conscien- 
tious Objectors  to  enter  Civilian  Public  Ser- 
vice (CPS)  where  he  remained  until  Decem- 
ber, 1945,  one  of  the  last  to  be  released.  In 
CPS  he  worked  in  forestry  projects,  served  as 
a guinea  pig  in  National  Health  Institute  dis- 
ease tests,  and  fought  forest  fires. 

Sam  first  came  to  Modesto  on  a work  fur- 
lough to  help  harvest  crops  on  the  family  farm 
of  CPS  friend  Aram  Kojakalian.  He  returned 
to  Modesto,  CA,  after  graduating  from  USC 
to  work  for  the  Home  Mission,  predecessor 
of  the  Migrant  Ministry,  where  he  met  his  first 
wife.  Several  other  conscientious  objectors 
settled  in  Modesto.  A strong  peace  commu- 
nity formed  around  the  Fellowship  of  Recon- 
ciliation local  group  which  over  the  decades 
worked  on  local  concerns  of  racism  and  equal- 
ity as  well  as  national  and  international  peace 
policies.  Thus  began  the  legacy  of  Sam  Tyson’s 
commitment  to  peace  and  justice  worldwide, 
and  at  home,  service  to  his  community. 

On  January  24,  1948  Sam  and  Carol 
Kent  were  married  in  Pasadena,  CA,  under 
the  care  of  Orange  Grove  Friends  Meeting, 
the  same  week  Gandhi  was  assassinated,  he 
always  noted.  Together  they  had  five  chil- 
dren; Christopher,  Samuel,  Elizabeth,  Anne, 
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and  Sarah.  In  1950  they  bought  a farm  in 
Denair  and  in  1951  one  in  Waterford  where 
they  built  a home  and  Sam  lived  and  farmed 
until  he  died. 

The  extent  of  Sam’s  involvement  as  a 
peace  activist  could  fill  volumes.  He  worked 
with  Self  Help  Enterprises  (SHE)  as  it  grew 
out  of  a Quaker  youth  work  project  Sam  was 
very  proud  of  the  thousands  of  homes  built  by 
SHE  participants,  farmworkers  and  other  ru- 
ral poor  people.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Friends  Committee  on  Legislation. 

Opposed  to  above-ground  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons,  Sam  and  others  from  the 
Modesto  peace  community  participated  in 
the  first  protest  at  the  Nevada  test  site  in 
1957.  In  that  same  year,  he  campaigned  with 
others  at  Lawrence  Livermore  National 
Laboratories,  the  think  tank  of  US  nuclear 
weaponry.  He  urged  the  scientists  working 
there  to  take  personal  responsibility  for  their 
work  and  to  use  their  brilliant  minds  to  work 
for  life,  not  death.  His  protest  at  Livermore 
continued  for  over  40  years.  With  the  Com- 
mittee for  Nonviolent  Action  Sam  help  build 
the  Everyman  boats  which  sailed  in  the 
nuclear  test  zones  in  the  South  Pacific,  a 
generation  before  Greenpeace.  Sam  was  ar- 
rested in  1962  and  served  six  months  in 
maximum  security  just  for  giving  a press 
conference  announcing  the  sailing  of 
Everyman  II.  Activism  was  becoming  a ma- 
jor force  in  his  life. 

In  1971,  Sam  helped  to  found  the 
Modesto  Peace  Life  Center  during  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  remained  its  guiding  light  and 
energizing  force  all  the  rest  of  his  life. 

In  1976,  Sam  and  Indira  Clark  were 
married  in  Modesto,  under  the  care  of  Delta 
Friends  Meeting.  They  had  four  children; 
Rachel,  Joshua,  Martha  and  Phoebe.  Their 
marriage  was  based  on  activism  rooted  in 
religious  pacifism  and  simplicity. 

Sam  was  active  in  opposing  nuclear  en- 
ergy development,  including  helping  to  stop 
the  nuclear  plant  proposed  for  his  hometown 
of  Waterford,  and  the  Super  Collider.  In  re- 
cent years  he  helped  develop  the  Day  of  Re- 
spect program  in  Modesto  City  Schools  and 
worked  with  a myriad  of  agencies  and  organi- 
zations to  restore  the  riparian  corridor  along 
the  Tuolumne  River. 

Sam  was  ever  an  activist  in  the  world,  but 
farming  was  nearest  to  his  heart.  Sam  related 
that  the  land  was  a comfort  to  him  in  times  of 
troubles.  Devoted  to  organic  farming  practices, 
Sam  did  not  think  of  himself  as  a good  farmer, 
knowing  the  care  and  effort  farming  requires 
and  because  of  his  commitments  to  social  ac- 
tion. 

Earl  on,  Sam  supported  the  Farm  Work- 
ers’ Movement,  and  served  as  head  of  secu- 
rity during  the  large  march  on  Gallo  Winery 
in  1975.  Sam  was  a founding  member  of  the 
Modesto  Farmers  Market  in  1979.  His  family 
remains  active  today.  Sam  knew  this  effort  was 
important  for  farmers,  the  community,  and  his 
family,  learning  to  work  together,  to  provide 
people  with  nutritious,  inexpensive  food,  and 
to  honor  the  land.  □ 


Phillip  H Wells 

Phillip  H Wells,  94  years  7 months,  passed 
away  August  1 0,  2002  after  a long  and  full  life 
and  a distinguished  medical  career.  Husband 
of  the  late  Marguerite  Brown  Wells  to  whom 
he  was  married  for  nearly  65  years,  he  is  sur- 
vived by  sons  Dr.  John  (Judith)  and  William 
(M.L.  Thomson)  and  daughters  Jane  (Roy)  Lake 
and  Martha  Wells  Foster.  He  is  also  survived 
by  eight  grandchildren  and  eleven  great-grand- 
children. 

Born  and  raised  in  Pasadena,  CA,  Phillip 
was  active  in  the  Boy  Scouts,  hiking  and  camp- 
ing in  the  San  Gabriel  Mountains.  He  contin- 
ued pursuing  his  love  of  long  outdoor  walks 
until  his  final  few  years  He  graduated  from 
Pasadena  High  School  in  1926,  from  Stanford 
University  in  1929  and  from  Stanford  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine  in  1933.  He  began  his 
medical  practice  as  a country  doctor  in  Lower 
Lake,  California,  then  moved  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia (Arcadia)  in  1 936  where  he  continued  to 
practice  medicine  until  his  retirement  to 
Argenta,  British  Columbia  in  1970.  Through- 
out his  medical  career,  he  became  increasingly 
interested  in  psychiatry  and  was  a pioneer  in 
the  development  of  treatments  for  depression 
that  continue  to  be  current. 

Dr.  Wells  was  a long-time  member  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  and  was  active  in 
organizing  and  supporting  Quaker  monthly  and 
regional  meetings  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  and 
Marguerite,  along  with  other  Friends,  were  co- 
founders of  Friends  schools.  Pacific  Oaks  Col- 
lege and  Children’s  School  in  Pasadena  devel- 
oped into  a leading  college  and  graduate  school 
in  early  childhood  education.  He  was  a life-long 
pacifist  and  Conscientious  Objector  to  War. 
During  WW II,  Phillip  Wells  continued  to  prac- 
tice medicine  in  Southern  California  under  a 
special  dispensation  from  President  Roosevelt 
and  included  among  his  patients  interned  Japa- 
nese American  citizens,  European  War  refugees 
and  young  men  who  were  assigned  to  Civilian 
Public  Service  as  an  alternative  to  military  ser- 
vice. 

After  retirement,  he  and  Marguerite  con- 
tinued to  be  involved  in  the  Argenta  (Canada) 
Friends  Meeting  and  Canadian  Half  and  Yearly 
Meetings,  social  justice  issues,  traveling,  read- 
ing, and  writing  their  memoirs.  He  resided  in 
the  Victorian  Hospital  of  Kaslo’s  Extended  Care 
for  the  last  two  years,  until  his  death.  □ 

Francis  Tim  Nicholson 

Francis  Tim  Nicholson  lived  a marvelous  life 
filled  with  professional  accomplishments,  fam- 
ily commitments  and  joys,  and  many  friends 
on  both  coasts.  He  was  bom  in  Chestnut  Hill, 
PA,  the  third  in  a family  of  four  children.  He 
spent  his  early  childhood  in  various  homes  and 
schools,  including  Media  (PA)  Friends, 
Moorestown  Friends,  and  Sidwell  Friends.  He 
graduated  from  Westtown  (PA)  School  in  1942, 
received  his  BS  in  physics  from  Swarthmore 
College  in  1948  and  his  MA  in  Electrical  En- 


gineering from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

He  met  his  wife  of  54  years,  Jean 
Michener,  at  the  Cape  May  (NJ)  Friends  Con- 
ference in  June  1946,  and  they  were  married  in 
June  1948.  Their  children,  Carol,  Pat,  Erica, 
Judy,  Bob,  and  Dan,  were  bom  over  the  next 
13  years.  Sailing  at  Long  Beach  Island,  enjoy- 
ing the  Nicholson  cabin  in  the  NJ  Pinelands, 
and  joining  with  extended  family  at  holiday 
times  highlighted  a rich  family  life. 

Frank  worked  for  four  decades  as  an 
aeronautical  engineer  in  the  aerospace  indus- 
try, first  for  General  Electric  in  the  Space  Sys- 
tems Division  at  King  of  Prussia,  PA.  He  then 
worked  for  over  25  years  for  NASA  in  both 
Virginia  and  California.  As  a member  of  the 
Mission  Design  team  for  the  Viking  Project, 
the  first  US  spacecraft  to  land  on  Mars,  he 
created  navigation  sequences  that  fulfilled 
mission  objectives  while  conserving  fuel  to 
prolong  the  mission.  Later  he  headed  the  or- 
bit-determination group  for  NASA’s  Galileo 
Project  at  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory, 
where  he  helped  successfully  deliver  the  first 
atmospheric  probe  and  or-  biter  to  the  planet 
Jupiter.  His  expertise  in  inter-planetary  tra- 
jectory design  and  optical  navigation  contrib- 
uted to  the  first  close-up  images  of  the  Gaspra 
asteroid.  NASA  awarded  him  Exceptional 
Service  Medals  for  both  missions,  citing 
“outstanding  competence  in  mission  plan- 
ning.” 

A Quaker,  he  was  a long-term  member 
of  Lansdowne  (PA)  Friends  Meeting  where 
he  served  as  clerk,  and  Orange  Grove  Meet- 
ing in  Pasadena,  CA.  Most  recently  he  was  a 
member  of  Barnegat  Meeting.  He  served  on 
the  boards  of  Westtown  School,  Camp  Dark 
Waters,  and  Lansdowne  Friends  School  as 
clerk.  He  was  also  clerk  of  both  the  finance 
and  property  committees  at  Orange  Grove 
Friends  Meeting  in  Pasadena,  California. 

Frank  brought  the  same  spirit  to  making 
a batch  of  home-made  clam  chowder  that  he 
did  to  steering  a spacecraft  to  Jupiter.  He  en- 
joyed athletics,  coached  youth  soccer,  acted 
with  the  Ballet  Trianon,  and  sang  with  the 
Rose  Valley  Chorus.  A frequent  volunteer  for 
the  US  Forest  Service,  he  received  an  Out- 
standing Service  Award  from  the  Los  Ange- 
les Volunteer  Trail  Program  after  logging  over 
2,700  hours  of  trail  building  in  the  San 
Gabriel  Mountains.  On  his  retirement  to  New 
Jersey  at  age  70,  he  enjoyed  sailing  and  vol- 
unteer tutoring  in  mathematics  and  physics 
at  Ocean  County  Community  College  and  at 
Oceanfields  juvenile  justice  detention  facil- 
ity. When  he  and  Jean  moved  to  Medford  Leas 
Retirement  Community  in  2001,  he  contin- 
ued to  enjoy  sailing  and  frequent  visits  from 
children  and  grandchildren. 

A loving  and  devoted  family  man,  Frank 
(aka  Grand-dad  and  Uncle  Nick)  approached 
life  with  passionate  intellectual  curiosity  and 
unceasing  love  and  support  for  his  wife,  six 
children  and  their  spouses,  eleven  grandchil- 
dren, ten  nieces  and  nephews  and  scores  of 
great-nieces  and  -nephews.  □ 
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Among  Friends. 


Christian 

Reconciliation 

Introduction  to 
Peace  & Justice 

Work  of  the 
Pastor  I 

Emergency 
Pastoral  Care 

Ministry  Among 
Unprogrammed 
Friends 


Renew  and 
save! 


E A R L H A M 

SCHOOL  of  RELIGION 


cgtss  to  theological 
education  programs 
just  got  easier! 

Earn  graduate  credit  or  simply  audit  courses  to 
meet  your  need.  Courses  are  open  to  students 
seeking  degrees  or  professional  development. 

ESR  Access  provides  a blend  of: 

• 2-week  Pasadena,  CA  intensive  courses 

• on-line  semester  long  courses 

• 2-week  on-campus  intensive  courses 

Want  to  learn  more  about  your  theological  education  options: 

Contact:  Sue  Axtell,  Director  of  Admissions  • Richmond,  IN  47374-4095 
1-800-432-1377  • esr.earlham.edu  • axtelsu@earlham.edu 


The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  2003  wall  calen- 
dar tells  these  stories  in  pictures.  Pictures  of  our  friends, 
all  over  the  world.  In  plain  black  and  white.  Still  $12.00 
each. 


Order  yours  at  AFSC,  65  Ninth  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA 
94103.  Or  write  atrowbridge@afsc.org 


nr 


E A R L H A M 

SCHOOL  of  RELIGION 


For  learning.  For  leading. 


It's  Time  to  Do  The  Math.... 


x 


People  can  speak  for  themselves. 

People  can  help  each  other. 

People  can  change  the  world.  And  they  do. 


- $29 


One  year’s  intro  subscription  plus 
A Western  Quaker  Reader*  = $29 


Introductory  subscription  = $16 


Individual  subscription  = $25 


Meeting/group  subscription=  $20 


Friends  Bulletin  = Your  Link  to 
Western  Friends! 


Order  Now! 


Friends  Bulletin 
3303  Raintree  Ave 
Torrance,  CA  90505 
westernquaker.  net 

*A  Western  Quaker  Reader  is  a col- 
lection of  writings  by  and  about 
Western  Independent  Friends  ed- 
ited by  Anthony  Manousos  and  a 
committee  of  Western  Friends  in 
2000.  It’s  a great  gift  for  introduc- 
ing someone  to  Friends  and  a must 
for  Meeting  libraries. 


"An  excellent  job  of  weaving  the 
threads  of  the  western  experience 
together  to  make  a cohesive  image 
of  the  evolution  of  Quakerism  in 
the  west.  Readers  will  want  to  have 
this  book  for  reference  as  well  as 
for  sampling  the  essays  for  years  to 
come.”— Margaret  Bacon,  historian 

and  author  of  Quiet  Rebels 


Friends  Bulletin 


Western  Quaker  Reader 
(including  postage) 


= $20 
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Classifieds 


Quaker  Organizations 
and  Publications 

“The  humble,  meek,  merciful,  just,  pious,  and 
devout  souls  are  everywhere  of  one  religion, 
and  when  death  has  taken  off  the  mask,  they 
will  know  one  another  though  the  divers  liv- 
eries they  wear  here  make  them  strangers.” 
— William  Penn,  1673.  For  subscriptions 
and  information,  write:  Quaker  Universal- 
ist  Fellowship,  206  Shady  Ln,  Lexington, 
KY  40503  or  E-mail:  QUF@ot.com. 

Friends  Journal  has  published 
“Quaker  Thought  and  Life  To- 
day” for  nearly  50  years,  suc- 
ceeding periodicals  that  date 
from  the  19th  century.  Learn 
more  about  Quaker  concerns  and  activi- 
ties through  this  monthly  magazine.  Re- 
quest three  free  issues  or  subscribe  now 
(send  $29)  to  get  16  issues  (or  the  price  of 
12.  Contact:  Friends  Journal,  Dept.  FB, 
1216  Arch  Street,  2A,  Philadelphia,  PA19107. 
<Info@friendsjournal.org>. 


Quaker  Life — informing  and  equipping 
Friends  around  the  world.  Free  sample  avail- 
able upon  request.  Join  our  family  of  Friends  for  one 
year  (10  issues)  at  $24.  For  information  contact: 
Quaker  Life 
101  Quaker  Hill  Drive 
Richmond,  IN  47374 
Phone:  765-962-7573 
E-mail:  QuakerLife@fiim.org 
Website:  www.fum.org 

Vintage  Books,  Quaker  Books.  Rare  and  out- 
of-print  journals,  history,  religion.  Contact  us  for  spe- 
cific wants.  1 8 1 Hayden  Rowe  St,  Hopkinton,  MA 
01748.  Phone:  508-435-3499.  E-mail: 

vintage@gis.net. 

**** 

Quaker  Writers  and  Artists!  Read  Types 
& Shadows,  the  exciting  newsletter  of  the  Fel- 
lowship of  Quakers  in  the  Arts.  FQA’s  goal: 
To  nurture  and  showcase  the  literary,  visual,  mu- 
sical, and  performing  arts  within  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends,  for  purposes  of  Quaker  ex- 
pression, ministry,  witness,  and  outreach.  To 
these  ends,  we  will  offer  spiritual,  practical,  and 
financial  support  as  way  opens.  Help  build  an 
international  network  of  creative  support  and 
celebration.  Membership  $22/year.  FQA,  Dept. 
FB,  PO  Box  58565,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102. 
E-mail:  fqa@quaker.org.  Web:  http:// 
www.  quaker.  org/fqa/index.html . 


Schools,  Retreat  Centers,  Camps,  and 
Retirement  Homes 

Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center:  Personal 
retreats,  family  reunions,  weddings,  retreats, 
and  our  own  schedule  of  Quaker  Programs. 
Among  the  redwoods,  near  Santa  Cruz,  CA. 
831-336-8333.  http://www.quakercenter.org. 

Friends  House  is  a multi-level  retire- 
ment community  offering  independent  liv- 
ing apartments  and  houses,  an  assisted  care  liv- 
ing facility,  skilled  nursing  and  an  adult  day 
services  program  serving  residents  and  the 
wider  Santa  Rosa,  CA  community.  Located  in 
Santa  Rosa,  Friends  House  is  easily  accessible 
to  San  Francisco,  the  Pacific  Coast,  redwood 
forests,  and  the  vineyards  of  Sonoma  and  Napa 
counties.  Friends  House  is  owned  and  operated 
by  Friends  Association  of  Services  for  the  Eld- 
erly (FASE),  a California  not-for-profit  corpo- 
ration. The  facility  and  Board  of  Directors  are 
strongly  influenced  by  Quaker  traditions.  The 
welfare  and  growth  of  persons  within  an  envi- 
ronment which  stresses  independence  is  highly 
valued.  Tour  Friends  House  at  our  website  at 
www.friendshouse.org.  Friends  House,  684 
Benicia  Drive,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95409.  707- 
538-0152. 


Friends World  Committee  for  Consultation  • Section  of  the  Americas 

Friends'  Peace  Witness 
in  a Time  of  Crisis 

A conference  on  Friends'  responses  to  the  growing  danger  of  global  war  and  terrorism 

January  17-20,  2003  Guilford  College,  Greensboro,  NC 

Through  worship,  speakers,  workshops  and  prayerful  discussion,  the  program  will  focus  on  Friends’  wrestling  with  the 
Peace  Testimony,  and  how  we  might  be  called  to  a difficult  witness.  Panelists  include  Carin  Anderson,  Ralph  Beebe, 
Beyond  Joy,  Rubye  Braye,  John  Calvi,  Max  Carter,  Deborah  Fisch,  Norval  Hadley,  Larry  Ingle,  Emma  Lapsansky,  Val 
Liveoak,  Mary  Lord,  Nancy  Maeder,  Janet  Melnyk,  Ron  Mock,  Bridget  Moix,  Dan  Seeger  and  Jane  Orion  Smith. 

Friends  from  all  traditions  are  encouraged  to  attend.  Space  is  limited. 

Contact: 

Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation/Section  of  the  Americas 
1506  Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102 
FWCCpeace@fwcc.quaker.org 
215-241-7250 

On-line  registration  forms  available  at  www.friendspeace.org 
Check  out  our  new  on-line  " virtual  conference ” at  www.friendspeace.org.  Vie  invite  your  participation  as 

Friends  dialogue  with  these  issues  prior  to  the  conference. 
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Resident.  Redwood  Forest  Friends  Meet- 
ing, Santa  Rosa,  CA.  Residents  performing 
light  hospitality  and  caretaking  duties  are  sought 
for  a dynamic  Friends  Meeting  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Post  inquiries  to  Resident  Committee, 

RFFM,  Box  1831,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95402. 

**** 

William  J.  Papp  Portland  Friends 
School,  located  in  SW  Portland,  OR.  A small 
Friends  school  for  children,  grades  K-6,  rooted 
in  Quaker  values.  Children  are  provided  with  a 
quality  academic  and  a developmentally  appro- 
priate education.  The  school  environment  is  car- 
ing and  nurturing  with  strong  emphasis  on  non- 
violent resolution.  For  information,  contact 
Judy  Smith,  jatesmith@earthlink.net  or  503- 
245-8164. 

**** 

Coming  to  DC?  Stay  with  Friends  on  Capi- 
tol Hill.  William  Penn  House,  a Quaker 
Seminar  and  Hospitality  Center  in  beautiful,  his- 
toric townhouse,  is  located  five  blocks  east  of  the 
US  Capitol.  Convenient  to  Union  Station  for  train 
and  METRO  connections.  Shared  accommoda- 
tions including  continental  breakfast  for  groups 
& individuals.  5 1 5 East  Capitol  Street  SE,  Washing- 
ton, DC  20003.  E-mail:  dirpennhouse@pennsnetorg. 
Phone:  202-543-5560.  FAX:  202-543-38 1 4.  Interns. 
9-12  month  commitment,  beginning  January,  June, 
or  September.  Assist  with  seminars  and  hospital- 
ity at  William  Penn  House,  5 blocks  from  US 

Capitol.  Room,  board,  and  small  stipend. 

**** 

When  travelling  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  con- 
sider the  simple  and  economical  travelers’  rooms 
at  Quaker  House  in  Seattle  (WA).  Reserva- 
tions required:  206-632-9839  or  E-mail: 
pablopaz@j  uno . com. 

Services 

You  are  a part  of  history!  Preserve  your 
unique  and  valuable  stories  through  memoir  and 
art.  Primary  Sources,  a storytelling  resource,  of- 
fers memoir  writing  services,  writing  and  history 
classes,  and  more,  www.primary-sources.com. 
425-865-0409  or  storykim@attbi.com 

* 

Concerned  (Singles 

links  compatible,  socially  conscious  singles 
who  care  about  peace,  social  justice,  racism, 
gender  equity,  and  the  health  ot  the  planet. 

Nationwide  / Canada,  Ail  ages.  Straight/ Gay.  Since  1 .984. 

F roc  Sarr.pk)-  >s.  Box444-FB,LenoxDale,MA01242 
® (413)  445-6309 

or  S http://www.concernedsingles.com 

COTTAGE  FOR  RENT.  September  2002 
through  April  2003.  Quiet,  Sierra  foothills,  per- 
fect for  writer,  artist.  Near  Visalia,  CA,  Meet- 
ing. 559-561-4610. 

**** 

Single  Book  Lovers  has  been  getting  unat- 
tached people  who  like  to  read  together  since 


1970.  Nationwide  and  run  by  Friends.  SBL,  Box  74 
Swarthmore,  PA  1 908.  SBL@compuserve.com  800- 
773-3437. 

-kicide 

Join  the  folks  at  Friendly  Horse  Acres 
for  A day  at  a horse  farm.  All  ages  welcome. 
Camps  are  set  up  to  encourage  confidence  in 
people  who  are  fearful  of  horses,  as  well  as  more 
experienced  horse  lovers.  Learn  to  see  the  world 
from  the  horse’s  point  of  view.  Visit 
www.ffiendlyhorseacres.com.  Phone:  360-825- 
3628.  E-mail:  friendlyhorseacres@excite.com. 

**** 

Let  the  sun  be  your  electric  company. 
Budget  Solar  has  quality  solar  products,  from 
solar  fans,  educational  kits,  books,  and  gadgets 
to  PV  panels,  charge  controllers,  and  inverters. 
Priced  to  fit  any  budget.  Shop  online  at 

<www.budgetsolar.com>. 

**** 

Practice  Simplicity  by  getting  your  living 
and  work  space  organized!  Friendly,  profes- 
sional organizer  Marian  Rhys  can  help  you 
clean  your  physical  or  electronic  clutter  and  set 
up  systems  for  keeping  things  orderly.  Confi- 
dential and  non-judgmental.  415-898-2025. 

Tours  and  Opportunities 

Consider  a Costa  Rica  Study  Tour 
January  and  July  2003  and  January 
2004.  Visit  the  Quaker  community  of 
Monteverde.  See  the  cloud  forest  and  two  oceans. 
Write  Sarah  Stuckey,  Apdo  46-5655,  Monteverde, 
Costa  Rica.  Phone/FAX:  Oil  506-645-5436  or 
520-364-8694  or  E-mail:  crstudy@racsa.co.cr. 
website:  www.crstudytours.com 

CRUISE  TO  GREECE  AND  TURKEY:  Join 
Anthony  Manousos  (editor  of  Friends  Bulle- 
tin), his  wife  Kathleen  Ross,  and  Educational 
Opportunities  Tours  for  1 1 days  of  exploring 
the  life  and  teachings  of  St.  Paul.  Leaving  on 
March  11  or  12,  2003  (your  choice),  visit  the 
places  where  early  Christians  developed  lay- 
led  faith  communities  in  Athens,  Corinth, 
Thessalonika,  Neapolis,  Philippi,  Istanbul, 
Ephesus,  Dikili,  Pergamum,  and  the  Island  of 
Patmos.  Trip  includes  roundtrip  airfare, 
motorcoaches,  cruise  ship,  guided  sightseeing, 
entrance  fees,  breakfast  and  lunch.  No  need  to 
carry  your  bags,  as  the  cruise  ship  takes  us  to 
our  next  city  overnight.  Prices  range  according 
to  cabin  choice  from  $2498  to  $3648,  leaving 
from  Los  Angeles  ($100  more  from  San  Di- 
ego). Save  when  you  register  early!  For  bro- 
chure write  Anthony  Manousos,  3303  Raintree 
Ave,  Torrance,  CA  90505.  E-mail: 

FriendsBul@aol.com.  Phone:  310-325-3581. 
**** 

Consider  the  Arizona  Friends  Commu- 
nity FOR  YOUR  NEXT,  OR  YOUR  SECOND, 
home.  360  degree  mountain  views,  4,000  ft 


elevation,  often  near  perfect  weather  among 
good  friends.  Write  Roy  Joe  and  Ruth  Stuckey, 
6567  N San  Luis  Obispo  Drive,  Douglas,  AZ 

85607.  Website:  arizonafriends.com. 

**** 

Quaker  Writers  and  Would-be  Writ- 
ers, Editors,  Publishers,  and  Website 
Designers  are  invited  to  join  Quakers  Unit- 
ing in  Publishing  (QUIP)  an  international  or- 
ganization of  theologically  diverse  Friends  con- 
cerned with  the  ministry  of  the  written  word 
who  meet  for  consultation  and  mutual  encour- 
agement. It  provides  (in  a cooperative  manner) 
marketing  services,  funds  special  projects,  and 
organizes  gatherings.  Next  annual  meeting: 
April  24-27,  2003,  Birmingham,  England. 
Topic:  early  Quaker  writing  and  history.  Con- 
tact Graham  Gamer:  grahamg@fgcquaker.org. 

Website:  http://www.quaker.org/quip. 

**** 

Handy  Person  Needed.  LA  Meeting  needs 
qualified  person  to  complete  specific  carpen- 
try, plumbing  and  electrical  projects.  Market 
rates  paid.  Contact  Peter  Neumann  at  626-337- 
7264  or  truckpartsco@aol.com. 

Quaker  prisoner,  Washington  State, 
M.A.  work  completed,  seeks  financial 
assistance  for  Ph.D.  program.  Send  do- 
nation and/or  biographical  request  to  Faith 
Adams,  4 1 2 1 /2  NW  42nd,  Seattle,  WA.  98107. 

Friends  planning  to  move  can  request 

ASSISTANCE  FROM  DaVID  BROWN,  A QUAKER 
Realtor.  David  will  refer  you  to  a real  estate 
professional  to  assist  you  with  buying  and/or 
selling  a home  anywhere  in  the  USA.  E-mail: 
Davidhbrown@mindspring.com. 

Friends  for  Lesbian  and  Gay  Concerns 
is  a community  of  Quakers  of  diverse  sexual 
orientations  and  genders  who  believe  that  our 
spirituality  and  sexuality  are  not  only  recon- 
ciled, but  divinely  intertwined.-  Join  us  for  deep 
worship  and  hearty  laughter.  FLGC  Midwinter 
Gathering  2003.  “Honoring  Our  Truth.”  Ghost 
Ranch  Conference  Center,  Abiquiu,  New 
Mexico.  Feb.  14-17,  2003.  For  registration 
materials:  E-mail:  MWG2003@hotmail.com. 
Write:  FLGC,  c/o  Santa  Fe  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  630  Canyon  Rd,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87501 . 


Advertising  Rates.  $.45  per  word  for 
classifed  ads.  Minimum  charge,  $9.  Box 
ads:  10%  extra.  Ads  should  be  prepaid,  if 
possible.  Deadline:  six  weeks  prior  to  pub- 
lication. Display  ads:  $15  per  column  inch. 
% page  ad  (4  x 4'A):  $95 — 1 column  ad  (VA 
x 10):  $130- — 2 column  ad  (5  x 10):  $225 — 
Vi  page  ad  (TA  x 4 Vi):  $160— Full  page  {TA 
x 10):  $295.  Discounts:  10%  for  3 consecu- 
tive appearances,  25%  for  10  consecutive 
appearances  of  ad. 
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URGENT  APPEAL  - DONATIONS  NEEDED! 


For  more  than  a decade  AFSC  has  been  involved  in  educational  cam- 
paigns in  the  US  as  well  as  relief  and  peacemaking  efforts  in  Iraq.  The  people 
of  Iraq  have  suffered  extreme  hardship  caused  by  the  sanctions  imposed  on 
their  country  after  the  Gulf  War.  The  present  situation  threatens  to  make  their 
living  conditions  even  more  unbearable  and  as  a result  we  can  expect  to  see 
large  numbers  of  internally  displaced  persons  in  Iraq  as  well  as  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  refugees  in  neighboring  countries.  Recently,  a Quaker/AFSC 
delegation  visited  Iraq.  AFSC  Iraq  Program  Associate  Peter  Lems,  who  led  the 
delegation,  reports,  “Iraqis  have  lost  everything.  The  middle  class  has  been 
depleted.  There  are  many  children  who  are  unable  to  go  to  school.  In  many 
communities  people  cannot  get  clean  water.  People  are  dependent  on  the 
government’s  monthly  food  rations.  There  is  a collective  sense  of  fatigue  from 
12  years  of  sanctions.  The  impending  war  will  make  Iraqis’  lives  even  more 
difficult.” 

Since  June,  2002,  AFSC  in  cooperation  with  other  international  aid 
agencies,  has  been  working  on  a contingency  plan  for  Iraq.  This  resulted  in 
the  shipment  of  three  40  foot  containers  to  Jordan.  The  containers  are  filled  with  health  kits,  school  kits  and 
blankets  that  will  be  distributed  by  the  AFSC  regional  staff  in  cooperation  with  other  international  and  local 
organizations.  Moreover,  AFSC’s  Emergency  and  Material  Assistance  Program  (EMAP)  has  already  released 
an  initial  grant  from  the  Crisis  Fund  to  purchase  supplies  locally  for  those  in  need. 
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AFSC  is  appealing  to  you  to  support  our  relief  work  in  the  Middle  East  at  this  time  of  a deep  crisis. 
Your  contribution  with  support  purchasing  the  most  basic  and  desperately  needed  items  such  as  food, 
medicine,  blankets  and  tents. 

Please  give  as  generously  as  you  can! 

Visit  www.afsc.org 

or 

Call  1-888-588-2372,  ext  1. 

(Visa  / Mastercard  Accepted) 

Make  checks  payable  to  AFSC  Crisis  Fund  and  send  to: 

AFSC/Development 
1501  Cherry  St. 

Philadelphia,  PA  19102 
Mark  the  check:  Crisis  fund 

Check  ivww.afsc.org  for  updates  on  AFSC  activities  and  deliver y of  the  material  donations. 
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A Campaign  for  a New  Century 


A Quaker  Center  for 
Study  and  Contemplation 


We  extend  a heartfelt  thank  you 
from  Pendle  Hill! 


Our  Campaign  for  a New  Century 


came  to  a successful  conclusion  August  31, 
2002.  We  reached  the  $7  million  campaign 
goal  because  of  the  generosity  of  the  many 
people  who  are  committed  to  the  mission  of 
Pendle  Hill.  Gifts  during  the  campaign 
supported  several  special  programs  and  funds: 

Religion  and  Social  Issues  Forum: 

The  Forum  Program  serves  to  renew  and 
strengthen  the  link  between  religious  life  and 
social  witness,  so  that  inward  guidance  might 
powerfully  inspire  outward  work  to  create  a more 
peaceful  and  just  world.  The  2002-2003  Monday 
Night  Forum  is  focused  on  Racial  Justice.  The 
Dexter  B.  Pattison  Fund  was  established  to  take  a 
closer  look  at  materialism  and  economic  inequality, 
money  and  spirituality. 


Scholarships  for  Resident  Students 
and  Participants: 

People  of  all  faiths  come  to  Pendle  Hill  to  worship, 
study,  and  work  together  in  a cooperative  environ- 
ment that  nurtures  spiritual  and  intellectual  life. 
Scholarship  funds  make  it  possible  to  provide  this 
experience  for  all,  regardless  of  their  ability  to  pay 
the  full  fee.  New  scholarships  for  resident  students 
were  established  during  the  campaign  to  honor 
Anna  and  Howard  Brinton,  Nancy  and  Scott  Crom, 
Mildred  Douglass,  Minnie  Jane,  and  Dorothy  and 
Douglas  Steere.  Generous  gifts  were  also  added  to 
existing  scholarship  funds  including  the  Kenneth 
Carroll  and  Margery  Walker  Funds.  A new  schol- 
arship fund  was  established  to  match  grants  made 
by  a Friends  Meeting  or  other  faith  community  to 
help  people  attend  our  short  term  conferences 
and  retreats. 


Social  Witness  Programs: 

The  Social  Action  and  Social  Witness  Internships 
bring  together  young  adults  and  seasoned 
activists  to  live,  worship,  and  study  at  Pendle  Hill 
while  they  engage  in  peace  and  social  justice  work 
off  campus.  A new  Fellowship  supports  an 
Activist/Scholar  in  Residence  who  will  guide  the 
continuing  development  of  Pendle  Hill’s  Social 
Witness  programs.  The  summer  Young  Adult 
Leadership  Development  program  provides  young 
adults  with  an  opportunity  to  explore  service  and 
social  justice  in  a spiritual  context. 

Janet  Mustin  Spirituality  and  the  Arts 
Teaching  Fellowship: 

This  gift  funds  Pendle  Hill’s  ongoing  programs  that 
nurture  spirituality  through  the  arts. 


Conlon  Meeting  Room  at  Brinton  House: 

A new  addition  to  the  Brinton  House  Conference 
Center  provides  beautiful  new  meeting  space  for 
our  weekend  conferences  and  workshops. 

Many  other  gifts  were  made  for  unrestricted 
purposes  and  to  strengthen  our  Annual  Fund. 

Thank  you! 


For  more  information  about  giving  opportunities  at 
Pendle  Hill,  contact: 

Barbara  Parsons 

Director  of  Development 

Pendle  Hill 

338  Plush  Mill  Road 

Wallingford.  PA  19086 

1-800-742-3150,  ext.  132  or 

E-mail:  contributions@pendlehill.org 
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